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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of this work originated in the wants 
of the Gentlemen Cadets in 1813 and 1814: more 
was added as it became requisite, the advantage of 
which was very apparent, ae from each reading the 
manuscript their instruction was rendered more uni- 
form, and much time was saved by this means. An 
officer who had not studied at the Senior Department 
complaining to the author of the incovenience he 
experienced when having occasion to find the lati- 
tude, variation of the needle, &c., abroad, with such 
instruments as he could get, and without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject, a little was added 
on practical astronomy, not by any means with an 
intention of substituting it for the more correct obser- 
vations and rules of other works. The first publican 
tion came out, after numerous solicitations, in 1839. 
In the present edition much has been added that 
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VIU PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

may be usefuL In the former, levelling was not 
very fully explained: but it has now become ao 
neceosary to many personsy and the methods and in- 
struments are so much improved, as to require fur- 
ther illustration : this has accordingly been done. 

Royal Miutabt Collegk. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following pages are intended to facilitate the 
acquisition of an art now becoming daily more im- 
portant; and it is hoped that the student who is 
well grounded in the elementary parts of math^ 
matics will find himself provided with a complete 
set of instructions in the following work. 

The nature of the work being entirely practical^ 
and not entering into those niceties which charac- 
terise geodesical measurements, we have not begun 
with them, but beg leave to recommend the student 
to a perusal of the elaborate and highly interesting 
worKS, both English and foreign^ upon that subject. 
Our object being to take up the business where 
geodesia * ends, requires only a good application of 
more simple instruments ; yet as a survey or sketch 
may sometimes be required of sufficient extent to 

* Some formnlse upon this subject will be found at the end, 
by Mr. G. W. Hearn, B. A., of Cambridge, which he has kindly 
supplied. 
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render triangulation necessary^ we have given some 
practical hints upon it. 

It was originally intended only to form a set of 
instructions for military sketching; but upon con- 
sideration it was thought better to begin by survey- 
ing, as the principles of the former are derived from 
the latter, and the work would thereby become more 
generally useful. 

From a conviction that the mere writings of the 
closet only tend to deceive the pupil, we have in- 
serted original examples ; thinking it better to state 
the thing fairly, than to use such as are constructed 
on purpose to agree with mathematical solutions. 
We desire to show what may be expected, and to 
guard the pupil against a very common supposition, 
namely, that when he is provided with instruments 
and books his work is half finished. 

The various tables to be used in the geographical 
approximations are contained in the Nautical Alma- 
nack and other works, indispensably necessary to a 
traveller who intends to collect them. 

It is a matter of much regret that we cannot pro- 
duce drawings of a complete set of specimens of the 
great geological features of the earth ; but they are 
chiefly contained in plans carefully lodged in the 
different government depots, where, being con- 
nected with fortifiqation, or other national works, 
it would be highly improper to submit them to in- 
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discriminate inspection : besides, the geological cha- 
racter has hitherto been so. little attended to, or so 
much disfigured by inore attention to style of repre- 
sentation than to truth of expression, that we doubt 
if the thing could be accomplished at the present 
time. We must not, however, omit to mention the 
Isle of Elba, and some parts of Switzerland, by the 
French engineers and others, which go very far to 
establish a mode of expressing moimtains naturally. 

We have given a table, and a plate of military 
details ; but we may remark that these minutiae are, 
for the most part, only a diminutive representation 
of the real object ; and in omitting field-works, &c., 
we refer the reader to the books on permanent and 
field fortification, where he will find ample informa- 
tion on that head. 

We do not hope to give information to the old 
and experienced military surveyor and draftsman; 
but address this work to the young and uninitiated 
student, confidently recommending to him a practice 
founded upon long experience, and certain in its 
results, within the limits we have assigned to it. 
Beyond these, more capital instruments, and greater 
mathematical knowledge than is to be found in this 
work, must be called in to his assistance ; but on the 
higher branches of surveying, excellent works akeady 
exist, and few persons are ever called upon to .per- 
form them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It does not appear that the ancients were acquainted 
with the use and advantage of maps up to the time 
of Anaximander^ or about two thousand two himdred 
years since ; and Ptolemy, who flourished in the first 
century of the Christian era, was the first who used 
meridians and parallels of latitude. The early maps 
were chiefly compiled from the itineraries of the 
Boman and other armies ; and we are much indebted 
to the army and navy of different civilised*nations 
in every period, for the materials from which maps 
have been constructed. 

The art of exhibiting the irregular surface of the 
earth upon these maps,, when their scale wiU admit 
of it, is of very modem date, and upon it hinges, in a 
great degree, the tactics of the modem schooL 

The general now possesses an immense advantage 
over the heroes of antiquity, from the facilities of 
gaining a picture of the country which is the theatre 
of war, or any part of it that may be necessary upon 
the spur of the moment : they are drawn by persons 
appointed for the express purpose, and, indeed, it 
were endless to insist upon the utility of an art now 
becoming more generally known and of acknowledged 
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importance* But there are manj others to whonm 
the art^ in all its Tariety, is of efjual importance in 
their seyeral capacities. To d^il engineer^ geolo^ 
gists^ gentlem^i of landed propertjr, Ac» Ac &c^ for- 
conveying information generally of the natural fiice 
of a country^ these are the advantages of modem 
over the ancient mapa^ which, besides their rudeness 
and inaccuracy^ were only lineal, or consisting of 
roadsy rivers^ boundaries, Ac. 

It is curious and interesting to observe how, firom 
the rudest beginning, the modems have raised the 
art of representing ground, a word commonly used 
to express that part of a mi^ or plan which is Aaded, 
so as to give an idea of the hills* The little devated 
molehills which anciently, and even a few years since, 
and still, in some few instances, fill up the spaces 
between the rivers on maps, have, by degrees, been 
blended together and formed into regular chains of 
heights, their magnitude and steepness being esti- 
mated by the breadth and intoisity of their shade ; 
and the geographer has borrowed from time to time 
an idea of the military draftsman, until the irregular 
face of a country is now given in a general manner, 
more f^eeably to its natural aspect than formerly. 
Hitherto, however, this improvement in maps has 
been chiefly confined to those intended for military 
purposes, although of much general advantage. 

The establishment at the Tower of London has 
long existed, and many plans upon these principles 
have been collected : in some, as old as the beginning 
of the last century, a great variety of styles, and 
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traces of an enlarged imderstanding of the subject, 
may be seen, aooording to the merit of the individuals 
by yrh&ai they were drawn : many attempts to imitate 
nature, as seen from a point above, or according to 
the orthographical projection, which, considering the 
low state of water--colour drawing in this comitry at 
the time they were drawn, reflect great credit upon 
thdr authors. On the Gontment great importance 
has ever been attached to this ](ind of drawing ; but 
until within a few years, the Tower establishment 
imd the Boyal Military Academy at Woolwich, con- 
tained almost exclusively the only persons who, in 
this country, were qualified for such an imdertaking. 

The Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and lately 
of Ireland, which is perhaps the best ever. under- 
taken, with its adjuncts, under Col. Colby, opened 
a grand field for the acquirement of topographical 
knowledge; and lastly, the Boyal Military CoUege 
has become a school where it has been much culti- 
vated: hence, as might be expected, the British 
army is now well provided with persons who possess 
the necessary talent for supplying that army with the 
most interesting documents of the kind that can be 
wished for. To make this species of drawing more 
generally known is the object of the present work ; 
and it is hoped that the pupil, in every line of life 
where it can be useful, will find something to interest 
and instruct him. 

When we descend from general maps to plans of 
particular places upon a larger scale than that upon 
which nmps are generally drawn, they are called 
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4 IXTBODUCnOX* 

topographical drawings of a country, and are evi» 
dently nothing else than a geological representatios^ 
of it« Burfidce, and they are clearly uflefiil to every 
class of persons who may be interested in theiir 
external or internal productions^ which may in & 
great measure be inferred from the very outline they 
exhibit, still more from their topographical represen- 
tation : thus minerals will never be sou^t for but in 
mountains of a particular structure, nor will agricul* 
ture be expected to flourish upon the naked and steep 
acclivities of such mountaina As Csir, therefore, as 
exterior is concerned, a correct representation of the 
surface will in some respects become an index to the 
value of the ground. But it has hitherto been the 
practice to take little or no notice of this circum- 
stance, as, in a military point of view, the height 
and magnitude of hills and mountains, and not their 
peculiar conformation, are of the greatest conse- 
quence, considering them as positions more or less 
susceptible of defence. Hence the numerous syst^ns 
which have been proposed to insure an accurate con- 
ception of these peculiar properties of ground. With 
the engineer, it is true, the conformation should be 
exactly drawn, or it cannot correspond with the pro- 
files ; thus it is more attended to in such case6. 

In every branch of human knowledge, when re- 
searches and reasoning have laid the foundation of a 
proper classification, the study of that branch has 
become easier, and the department of knowledge ad- 
vanced towards perfection; surely, then, it cannot 
be improper to avail ourselves of the present state of 
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geology, I mean the geology of facts, when an art of 
so 'much consequence can derive such eminent benefit 
from it, and in return present the geologist with 
accui'ate orthographical drawings of every species of 
mountain, perfectly intelligible to him, although he 
has not seen the originals from which they were 
drawn. Here, then, is the point where this work 
will be found to differ essentially from most of those 
at present extant, and here it is proposed to com- 
mence the principles upon which it ought to be 
founded. Geology acquaints us with the fisujt, that 
the outlines of the great features of nature, however 
confused they may appear to a casual observer, are 
very distinct from each other, so much so that the 
component parts of moimtains are to be inferred 
from their profile as presented to us upon our ap- 
proach to them ; and an inspection of numerous good 
topographical plans drawn on the spot, though differ- 
ing much in style and execution, will confirm this 
idea. The study of the geology of facts is, then, a 
primary object with the topographical draftsman, 
who, by being acquainted with the outline presented 
by particular kinds of hill, will be better prepared to 
find peculiar solid figures generated by such outlines^ 
and consequently be more ready in representing 
them ; and this is the principal difficulty in a topo- 
graphical drawing, because so much depends upon 
the facility of the individual in producing an exact 
representation of an object from a different point of 
view to that from whence it is commonly observed ; 
that part of the operation which is done first, being 
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only an ^pfklication of mathematical rulea and in* 
atruments to obtain fignrei^ either seal or imaginary^ 
Bimilar to thoae wfaidi exiat* or may be anppoaed 
to eziaty upoa the earth's aurfiboe coiuidered aa a 
plane, as it may be within the limits ot an ordinaiy 
survey. 

It IB difficult to collect a set of models to exemplify 
the nature of soch a clafwificalion as geology presents 
to ns: thqr must be collected from all parts of the 
world, with great labour and skill, and tibey will 
never be so collected but at an immense ezpenoe; 
yet good drawings and profiles will answer nearly as 
well, and this limits the ezpenoe veiy conBidenaUy; 
but if they are drawn on various principle^ some of 
which cannot give a true r^Mresentation, then no ey^ 
tern like that proposed can ever be formed at alL 
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CHAPTER L 

8TA.TEMENT OP THE PBOBLESf, AND THE APPLICATION 
OF THE THEODOLITE TO ITS LINEAR SOLUTION. 

Now to &cilitate this end, which appears so desirable, 
we shall suppose the subject altogether new, and con^ 
sider the thing to be done as a simple problem, thus : 
— it is required to represent orthographically, upon 
the plane of the horizon, the irregularities of the 
Earth's surface, under any given dispositioii of the 
light ; or, with that light issuing in parallel rays from 
any place whatever above the horizon. 

This, as applied to a model, is not difficult ; but in 
the natural object, it involves many difficulties, which 
it will be the business of the following pages to rei- 
move, for the benefit of the unpractised student. 

The smallest hills are too large to be seen at once> 
nor can we see them, as in the orthographic pro- 
jection, without we could arrive at a height where 
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8 DSSCBIPnOH or [Book K. 

they would be barely visible: we must therefore 
have recourse to Mathematics and instruments, to 
enable us to accomplish what is evidently beyond our 
reach by any other means. 

If we consider the level of the sea at high or low 
water-mark, when the difference is sensible, as the 
plane from whence we commence our operations (and 
it will not differ much from a plane in the small 
superficial area of a few square miles), then it is 
clear, that, by knowing the perpendicular altitudes 
above that plane*, and the horizontal distances in 
any plane parallel to it, points are found in the open 
space above it, which, when orthographically pro- 
jected upon the original plane or level of the sea, 
will exactly define the places of objects situated at 
those points. To do this is called Surveying. It 
requires the use of instruments, the most perfect of 
which is undoubtedly the Theodolite, because it gives 
the actual horizontal angle without reductions, and 
accordingly it is used by all scientific surveyors in 
such . operations : but when the obliquity of the planes 
to which such objects are referred, is not more than 
a degree or two, and the angular distances are great, 
then a reflecting instrument will do exceedingly well, 
although no reductions are applied. We may, there- 
fore, use a reflecting instrument, although not with 
the last degree of exactness. Hence, before we can 
represent the solid as required by the problem, we 
must ascertain its horizontal and vertical dimensions, 

♦ See Levelling. 
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and we are then in a condition to reduce it to a re- 
presentation which will answer its intended purpose 
in proportion to its correctness. 

Another instrument is also necessary to measure 
at least one linear dimension^ and this is the Chain, 
or some equivalent for it. A description of the 
theodolite and chain will now be given. 

The theodolite is an instrument used for taking 
angles in horizontal planes called azimuth angles, or 
bearings when referred to the meridian, and simply 
horizontal angles when they only indicate the incli- 
nation of one line to another; also verticsi angles, 
or the inclination of any line to the horizon in a 
vertical plane, as in taking altitudes. 

As it seldom happens that three objects lie in a 
plane parallel to the horizon, and as the triangles 
they form, when connected by three right lines, 
would require a reduction to the horizontal plane 
when taken by an instrument placed in a plane 
passing through the three points, as in the case of 
the sextant and other reflecting instruments; it 
follows, that an instrument which saves the trouble 
of such reduction, is preferable in most cases, and 
such is the theodolite. In other cases requiring more 
expedition and less exactness, reflecting instruments 
are successfully employed, without regarding the re- 
duction, and, when skilfully applied, are extremely 
useful. 

The manner of using the theodolite, and as much 
of its construction as may be necessary, will be under- 
stood from the following description : — 
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A etrong plate of losn is graduated on ita droolar 
edge A ; it is provided with a spirit-level, and 8ome> 
times with two ; this has two parallel plates, and four 
BCrewB undemeatb, by which it may be plaoed per- 
fectly horizontal when set upon the legs intended for 
its support : upon this circular plate is placed a com- 
pasB to indicate the azimuth, and is generally much 
used in survcTing, although not absolutely necessary. 
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On each side of the compass are placed two anns of 
brass, joined i^ the top, and serving to support an 
axis which is parallel to the horizontal plate, and 
which carries a semi-circle b, and also a telescope c, 
haying a spirit-level either above or below it 

Within the telescope is a system of wire^, or simplj 
two wires, the intersection of which is in the axis of 
the telescope, and marks what is called the line of 
collimation, thus ^, or thus ®. The latter arrange- 
ment is often preferable to the first, and may be 
easily obtained by turning the telescope cm its axis 
one-eighth of the way round. 

To use the theodolite, set it upon its legs by taking 
two of them in the hands, placing the remaining leg 
on the ground, and altering first one and then the 
other, so as to make it stand nearly level, which may 
be known by the needle and the level i^n the 
horizontal plate at n. Set the verniers upon the 
horizontal and vertical ares, both at zero, and loose 
the oiampii^ screw at e: now turn the whole in- 
strument round imtil the telescope lies exactly «ver 
one x)air of the screws belonging to the parallel plates 
at F, and clamp it gently. In this position, by 
working the screws of the paraQel plates, always un- 
screwing on one side and screwing on the other, the 
level upon the horizontal plate may have its bubble 
placed exactly in the middle ; and by a similar pro- 
ceeding with the remaining pair of screws, the other 
level on the horizontal plate, if there be one, and also 
that upon the telescope, may be adjusted — the same 
adjustment influencing both. But many theodolites. 
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when smally have but one level on the horizontal 
limby and that attache<l to the telescope answers the 
purpose of the other, although imperfectly ; therefore 
when this is the case, the clamping screw must be 
again loosened, and the instrument turned round one 
quadrant, which brings the horizontal level over or 
in the direction of the remaining pair of screws, 
which are then worked, and by this means the hori- 
zontal plate is made perfectly level : when this has 
been carefully performed, the bubbles will rest in 
the middle of their respective levels in every azimu- 
thai position of the telescope; therefore, we must 
now turn it gently round until the needle stands 
nearly N. and S., then clamp it firmly, and by the 
tangent screw, opposite the clamping screw, the ad- 
justment of the needle to its corresponding points is 
made perfect. 

If we find it does not stand the test of this adjust- 
ment, a particular adjustment of its several parts will 
be necessary, and this must be performed by means 
of many small screws, not mentioned here : it is a 
work of considerable diflSculty, and must be patiently 
done at leisure. 

As all angular instruments are now provided with 
a vernier scale, it will be proper here to describe it. 

If a circular arc or straight line be divided into 
any number of equal parts, and it is required to sub- 
divide them again into smaller parts, recourse is had 
to the vernier scale, the principle of which is as 
follows : — 

Let any circular arc or straight line contain a 
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given number of equal parts, and another equal arc 
or line be divided into one more than the given 
number ; then it is plain that the divisions upon the 
arc or line containing the greatest number of equal 
parts, will be less than those on the given line or arc, 
in proportion of the former to the latter ; and this is 
what is called a vernier scale. 

Example. Let a given 
line A B contain any ^[ ^^ ^^ - \ » 

number of equal parts, *le " " " k 
and let it be required 

to divide each into four smaller parts; take three 
of the divisions upon A b, and lay them down upon 
another line c d, which must be divided into four 
equal parts : now, it is evident that a division upon 
c D is to one upon a b in the ratio of 3 to 4, or 
= i ; and hence, when the scale c d is applied to A B, 
and moved forward, as each of the divisions comes 
successive^ in contact with those upon the fixed 
scale A B, the dart at n will have moved over -J- 
of the primary divisions, and the number upon the 
vernier will indicate how many fourths it has ad- 
vanced from the last primary division. Again, let it 
be required to divide the degrees upon any angular 
instrument into minutes. If the degrees are sub- 
divided into halves, the vernier will be much shortened. 
Take a circular arc of 29 half degrees, or 14® 30'; 
^vide this into 30 equal parts ; each of these will 
be to the half degrees a^ 29 to 30, or = fg^ = 29'; 
hence, as the dart of zero of the vernier moves from 
any division, the successive contacts of the vernier 
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diviooDS with thoM on the limb will iadicifctft lioir 
many minuteB are to be eikied to the lart degree or 
half degree, to ccNnplete the meaeure of the ang^ 

For half minutea, it is uaual to divide the degrees 
into three parte^ or W each ; and 39 of these bac^ 
divided into 40 partfl, the latter will each be i|^ of 
the former, and the instrument will read to ^ m 
minute, or Sff'; but in this case the divinons upon 
the vernier marking the | minutes are made shorter 
than those for the whole minutes, to prevent con* 
fusion ; and, of course, we have the choice oi using 
them or not: for in many cases the minutes will be 
sufficient. Some instruments are divided by tiiis 
contrivance as low as Iff' or 15'^, but the great length 
of a vernier reading to sin^e seconds has occasioned a 
veiy complicated and curious appendage to be applied 
to large instruments for that purpose. 

To take an angle or bearing, set up the instrument 
as before described ; use the milled head ah this will, 
without derangement^ move the telescope until the 
object is seen by looking over it nearly in the direc- 
tion of its axis; then with that milled head and 
another, which moves the vertical arc at n, the 
telescope must be brought into such a position as for 
the intersection of the wires to bisect it^ either in its 
height or breadth, according as the altitude or bearing 
8 required ; and the number of degrees passed over 
by the needle, which remains at rest, or what is more 
correct^ by the vernier upon the horizontal circle, is 
the measure of the angular distance from the mag- 
netic meridian or its bearing, and upon the vertical 
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arc, the number of degrees passed oyer by the vender 
is that of its elevation. 

If the angular distance between two objects, with- 
out reference to the meridian, is required, it is evident 
that, let the zero be wherever it may, the difference 
of their bearings will be their angular distance; and 
if this be tak^ in several positions of the zero with 
respect to the needle, the theodolite becomes a re- 
peating instrument, and the errors of subdivision are 
nearly destroyed ; this is, however, only necessary on 
very particular occasions. 

It will be easily seen that whatever altitude an 
object may have, ihe bearing remains the same; 
therefore, in all cases where the theodolite is used, 
and the triangles are too small to be influenced by the 
spheroidal figure of the earth, as in surveys of small 
extent, it gives a triangle formed by three vertical 
planes intersecting each other at the angular points, 
or such as would be projected orthographiqally upon 
the plane of the hori^n, and, consequently, that no 
reduction is necessary ; but when we actually measure 
up or down a slope of great steepness, then, indeed, 
the line must be shortened in proportion of radius to 
the cosine of the angle of elevation above the hori- 
zontal plane ; but it is only in surveys of particular 
places, laid down on a very large scale, that this 
difference is sensible, or in long lines measured over 
a series of very uneven ground. In surveys of large 
extent, instruments of a more complicated construc- 
tion and larger size are made use of for obtaining the 
greater triangles, in which corrections are necessarjr. 
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because the nuliation of the perpendiculars passmg^ 
through the angular points towards the earth's centre 
become sensible; and many other niceties must be 
attended to, which, in triangles of only three or four 
miles in extent, are altogether insensible, and there- 
fore in common surveying are neglected ; nor would 
the small theodolites employed in such surveys show 
them, as is done by the larger ones constructed on. 
purpose. 

Large theodolites are not necessary on small scales, 
nor indeed for any other than nice purposes; and 
therefore the author contrived one about 3 inches in 
diameter, many years since, made by Troughton and 
Simms, which has been found to answer extremely 
well. It differs from all others in having the supports 
for the telescope extremely small and light, being 
inclosed in a cylinder 4 inches high, with the neces- 
sary perforations to admit light, &c. There being 
no room for a compass inside, it is placed on the top, 
in open daylight, which is very convenient, and it has 
a card instead of a plain needle : this sooner ceases to 
vibrate ; and, on common occasions, serves to place 
it very nearly level, without having recourse to the 
repelling screws underneath. Another level should 
be placed on the horizontal plate, at right angles to 
that on the telescope. The instrument weighs, 
with the case, 2 lbs. avoirdupois ; and a brass cover is 
made to screw on over it, at a distance sufficient to 
protect the whole when not in use, weighing 9^ oz. 
avoirdupois. If a fall or blow happens, the cover is 
deranged, but the inside is safe ; whereas, in the usual 
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instruments, the whole is sometimes forced off the 
plate, and it never can be exactly adjusted after- 
wards. With silver limbs divided to minutes, and 
a lens to read both horizontal and vertical arcs, it 
costs 111. lis. 
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RcBTtTiNO illy then, the art of obtaining the dimen- 
iiions and forms of all figures, however irregular, upon 
the earth's surface, whether the boundaries consist of 
roadsy fences, margins of lakes, coasts, rivers, &c. &c 
Ac, such as they would be orthographically projected 
on the plane of the horizon* 

As every plane figure n^ay have a right-lined figure 
either inscribed within, or circumscribed about it; 
as the irregularity of its boundary can always be ob- 
tained by perpendicular ordinates; and as similar 
right-lined figures have their angles alike and their 
like sides proportional, — it is evident that if a suffi- 
cient number of the sides and angles of any figure 
are measured on the ground, a similar figure may be 
projected upon paper, and by any scale that may be 
required. The actual performance of these operations 
constitutes the practice of surveying and plotting, 
the operation out of doors being called by the former, 
and laying down the same on paper by the latter 
name. 

To take the most common case; if lines are 
measured connecting two of any three objects, and 
the angles contained between these two lines, or 
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between each of them and the meridian is also 
measured, that triangle can be projected without 
measuring the third side ; a series of distances and 
angles thus measured through a road, by the margin 
of a river, or any boundary whatever, are all that is 
commonly necessary for laying down a plan of the 
same ; but if its irregularity is sudh thajt it does not 
coincide with the straight lines measured, then per- 
pendicular ordinates, called offsets, are also measured 
on one or both sides, wh^e necessary, and the exact 
fona > thereby obtained. ^' 

The chain employed in common survq^ is 66 feet 
in length, or four poles of 16^ feet each : it is made 
of iron or steel wire, and consists of long and short 
links alternately, these eboxt links or rather rings 
being placed between the eyes of every pair of long 
ones, the handles at each end, with the adjoining 
half-links, count as links; this gives 100 divisions, 
and they are called IQO links ; they are numbered Kit 
each 10 from the ends towards the centre by pieces 
of brass divided into leaves, but the centre brass or 
50 is circular* 

The angles made by the measured lines with the 
meridians having been mentioned, it is necessary to 
explain why this method is prekarred in practice 
and it is shortly this : — when the lines are laid down 
upon paper, many of them are so short as to produce 
certain, errors in adjusting the protractor to them 
for laying down the next angle — these errors would 
therefore accumulate and produce much confusion; 
but if a number of lines are drawn across the paper 
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exactly parallel to each others and the protractor con- 
stantly adjusted to one of them or an intermediate 
parallel, then the errors are considerably diminished, 
or altogether disappear, because eveiy bearing is 
referred to a parallel or meridian with only its ow^i 
error, instead of being referred to a line already laid 
down, which, if short, would certainly be liable to 
erroTy and thus an accumulation would take place ; 
besides, this method has many iEuivantages which 
practice alone can show, in respect of expedition, con* 
venience, and so forth ; it is therefore generally fol- 
lowed by the best surveyors on all occasions. 

Where the ground is not very irregular, a survey 
is thus conducted ; and we shall afterwards show how 
the same must be done when that is the case. 

We shall suppose that a series of triangles have* 
been accurately formed by large instruments, and 
that at least two of these fixed points are contained 
within the limits of the survey. We must then set 
up the instrument at one of these places, and care- 
fully ascertain the magnetic bearing of the other; 
this may be done at any convenient time while pro- 
secuting the work. Now these two points being laid 
down upon paper by their distance, and connected by 
a line, we lay down one magnetic meridian by it, the 
rest are ruled parallel to it, and the business of 
plotting is then commenced. 

In surveys of estates it may be sometimes neces- 
sary, from their great extent, to form two or more 
large triangles from a measured base as a check upon 
the work ; but we shall first show the general method 
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• 

of surveying, which in that paxticulax application 
merely requires greater nicety, and that more offsets 
should be taken. 

We begin by setting up the theodolite as before 
directed. A stick with a bit of white paper on its 
top, or a pole with a flag upon it, is carried forward, 
and placed on a convenient spot for the instrument 
to stand, as well as for seeing forward to the next 
station, a name given to every place where an angle 
is taken ; the bearing of the forward station is to be 
taken to the bottom of the stick or staff, and to be 
read off and registered in the field-book. If any 
house, tree, or remarkable object presents itself on 
either side of the station lines, not more than one 
mile from it, the bearing of such objects should also 
be taken and entered in the field-book. This is to 
be done from at least three different places, as they 
are good checks, and in small surveys will supply the 
want of triangular points ; and, besides, it is the way 
to determine their true situation on the future plan. 
These intersections may be more frequently made 
with advantage if the objects are not too distant; for 
when the lines drawn to them are nearly two feet 
long upon the plot, it is diflScult to protract them 
with sufficient accuracy — but when shorter they are 
an excellent proof of the work. 

The measuring is thus conducted. Place the chain 
exactly straight between yourself and the forward 
station ; let the leader who draws the chain pull it 
tight, and place an arrow or iron wire pin exactly at 
the end of it; then both walk forward, the follower 
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Bottng in his book^ which will hereafter be deseribed^ 
the perpendicular distance to any bend in the be^^e^ 
road-ride, Ac, as weU as its direct distance from the 
last station, sketching in whatever may be necessary : 
it is best to take offsets on each ride before you stir 
from the first station, and if yon see others will be 
necessary, not to let the leader move nntil you come 
up to him, otherwise you will not see their distance 
from the first station* When you arrive at the for* 
ward arrow, the chain must be again laid straight, 
and being kept so until all the offsets are entered, 
another arrow must be placed at the end of it by the 
leader, the follower always hanging upon the fingers 
of his left hand those arrows he may have taken up, 
and never doing so until he is ready to go forward, 
lest he should lose his place, and be obliged to mea- 
sure his line over again : the leader may prevent this 
inconvenience by scratching a cross on the ground 
before he sticks in the arrow. This must be repeated 
through the whole line, and the number of arrows at 
any time upon the follower's fingers will show how 
many chains he has measured, while the tens and units 
are counted on the chain as it lies upon the ground : 
the chains are always entered as hundreds of links, to 
avoid the use of decimals. 

As great mistakes may happen in conducting this 
part of the work, too much care cannot be taken, 
especially when after ten chains have been measured 
the follower has to give the leader the ten arrows ; 
the best way is for the leader to wait at the end of 
the eleventh chain until the follower comes to him. 
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azid to put down one arrow unmediately after he 
has received them, the follower having previoualy 
marked 1^000, 2^000, &C., when he took up the 
tenth, twentieth, &c^ anow. A stick or pole being 
left at the last station, and Jbaving arrived at the 
next forward station, the instrament must be placed 
over the point measured to, and the same operation 
repeated as at first. To insure the accuracy of the 
beanngs, the instrament should be turned round to 
2ero, after they have been all taken and entered ; 
and if it has not been deranged in taking them, the 
needle will stand right, or nearrly so : if it is out 
several degrees, an error has been committed, and 
must be immediately rectified, by going back to the 
last station, or by taking the bearing back again. 

We have said nearly so, for there iis a variation of 
the needle by which it will differ at different periods 
of the day and year ; the maximum of these diurnal 
variations takes place between noon and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the greatest diurnal variations 
generally take place in April, May, June, and July ; 
the greatest observed in London in 1759, were 
13' 21'' in June; and the least 6' 58" in December. 
It may be proper to mention here, that by late dis- 
coveries well authenticated, it has been found that 
all perpendicular objects whatever, as houses, trees, 
&C. &c., have (at least in north latitudes) a north 
pole at bottom, and a south pole at top, and that they 
exert a sensible influence upon the needle : it may 
therefore, when delicate instruments are employed, 
be worth while to avoid placing them near any verti- 
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cal object if poflfdble; at any rate a blacksmith's 
shop, and eveiy place where much iron ia depoated, 
must always be avoided.* A multitude of minor 
irregularities^ chiefly the result of late disooveries, are 
now known to exist in the magnetic needle ; foita- 
nately, however^ many of them are too small to 
materially affect those works where it is employed. 

If this should weaken our confidence in the needle, 
surveying may be conducted without absolutely de- 
pending upon ity after having used it at first to 
begin with. This is called surveying by the back 
angle. It appears from numerous observations that 
the diurnal variation commences two or three hours 
before noon, having previously returned to the posi- 
tion it had on the preceding day, and been stationary 
during the night : if, therefore, we begin early in 
the day, it may be depended upon then, and need not 
be trusted to afterwards, except as a check against 
great errors in the angles: to do this, we must 
always set the instrument to the last forward angle, 
and adjust it to the back station, then screwing it 
fast by the clamping screw, the new angles may be 
taken without reference to the needle, otherwise than 
as a check against an error which somietimes happens, 
by taking the fives for tens in the degrees upon the 
limb, or by making a wrong figure in the field-book, 
in either of which cases a return to the last station is 
necessary, or to use the needle as at first. 

We have mentioned these things, because it ap- 

* An error of 2® or more has oflen been detected in this vi- 
cinity, from local causes which cannot be well accounted for. 
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peared that they ought to be known to the young 
student; but we must add^ that the greatest error 
from the diurnal variajbion would only be 31,067 
links, and the least 16,212 links in a distance of one 
mile, which, if the survey is laid down upon a scale 
of four inches to the mile, will be equal to 0.0155 
inches and 0.008 inches respectively, quantities not 
greater than the diameter of a hole made by a bad 
pair of compasses, and in the usual distances of a 
few chains they are insensible ; but for particular 
plans upon a large scale it is of consequence, and 
therefore they are generally surveyed by the back 
angle — and hence a rule in these cases not to trust 
to the needle, except when unavoidable. 

The preceding facts will show decidedly how neces- 
sary large and accurately diyided inatruments are, 
when used for very distant objects, as in trigonome- 
trical surveying ; and also why the needle cannot be 
employed upon such services^ 

It is usual at the conclusion of every day's work, 
especially when surveying by the back anglcy where it 
is indispensable y to take what is called a return angle 
at the last station : this is, in fact, taking the bearing 
of any well-defined object, the more distant the 
better, and noting it in the field-book ; and also to 
mark the point of ground over which the instrument 
stood, by cutting a deep crqss, driving a picquet, or 
otherwise. The use of this is, that when the work 
is resumed, the instrument may be adjusted to that 
distant object as it is to a back station, and thus 
the accuracy of the next forward angle is secured ; 

C 
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or, b other word8> the identity of the situation of the 
instrument as it hwt stood in that pbux; and it 
effectually destroys the influence of the diurnal Tana- 
tiouy as it does not matter at what period of the day 
or year the work is resumed 

The instrument should in strictness be brought 
exactly over each station point ; to save time, but- 
veyors arc accustomed to place it at once so nearly 
over this point and also horizontal, that a small stone 
dropped from the centre, underneath the instrument, 
will fall exactly, or very nearly so, upon the station 
point, and but little levelling is necessary : this pre- 
cision is soon acquired by practice. An error of 
half an inch on either side of the station might pro- 
duce an error of near 2^' in the angle, when the 
forward station is distant one mile, but the theodolites 
in common use will measure no nearer than one 
minute ; the exactness before mentioned is therefore 
sufficient in common surveying. 

In surveying for content, an offset-staff of ten 
links long, divided to links, is used for measuring 
the perpendicular ordinates; but on the four-inch 
scale, or even six or eight inches or more, the greatest 
error that can .be committed by pacing them can 
hardly exceed one or two paces in twenty, even by 
different persons, and this upon the 8 inches scale 
would amount to no more than 0.004 inches and 
0.008 inches, quantities too small to be discerned 
without a microscope, and not affecting the general 
accuracy of the work, nor its content sensibly. Upon 
a 20 inches scale a like error would be 0.01 inch^ 
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and 0.02 inches upon one or two paces respectively, 
which is but the breadth of a pencil line. 

K triangles have been previously laid down by 
trigonometry, we obtain what are called trigono- 
metrical points : whenever our survey leads us near 
any of these, it is always proper to survey up to 
them if accessible, and if not to frequently intersect 
them, for they are carefully laid down in order to 
insure correctness in the work. It is best always to 
survey the boundary of a piece of work first, whether 
it contains points or not, and then to fill in the in- 
termediate roads, &c., commencing with the longest. 
These trigonometrical points are absolutely necessary 
before a work of large extent is conunenced, on 
any scale. 

As there are several errors to which a survey is 
liable, it remains to point out the causes of the chief 
of them, as it will show how much care is necessary 
in every part of the work. 

1st. Those belonging to the instrument itself. It 
may be badly centred, and equal arcs will not be cut 
off on opposite parts of the limb ; this is seldom 
considerable. It may be badly divided ; this is not 
often the case in the improved method of dividing 
instruments, but shows itself when the vernier does 
not embrace equal arcs on every part of the limb, 
and so does the bad centring also. Both these 
sources of error are remedied by taking the mean of 
several angles on different parts of the circumference; 
this is, however, only necessary where great accu- 
racy is required, as in fixing minor points. The 

c 2 
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only an application of mathematical rules and in- 
struments to obtain figures^ father real or imaginaiy, 
similar to those ^whidi exisl^ or may be supposed 
to exist, upon the earth's surfiaoe considered as a 
plane^ as it may be within the limits .of an ordinary 
survey. 

It is difficult to collect a set of modek to exemplify 
the nature of such a classification as geology presents 
to us : they must be collected firom all parts of the 
worlds with great labour and skill, and tiiey will 
never be so collected but at an immense expence; 
yet good drawings and profiles will answer neazly as 
well, and this limits the expence very considei&bly; 
but if they are drawn on various principles, aome of 
which cannot give a true representation, then no sys» 
tem like that proposed can ever be formed at alL 
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paper as the plot, they will alter with it, and be 
always right. In short, these numerous sources of 
error are enumerated more to guard the pupil against 
them, and teach him where to suspect, in case of in- 
accurate workmanship, than from the extent to which 
they exist, as far as the instruments are concerned, 
most of them being small, and when good instruments 
are employed skilfully, not often giving much trouble. 
It may be necessary to remark, that the chain should 
be measured from time to time, to see whether it 
keeps the same length, and if not, the difference 
should be noted and allowed for. 

The best way is to measure 66 feet on the ground, 
and drive a peg at each end ; then if the chain has 
lengthened, as it most commonly does, it will be im- 
mediately discovered. 

The fitness of a theodolite for the purposes to 
which it is applied, has occasioned the best artists of 
this country to turn their attention to its improve- 
ment, and the splendid instruments they have pro- 
duced have been applied successfully to the mensu- 
ration of degrees of the meridian and of longitude, by 
which means it was hoped the reaFfigure of the earth 
might be at length determined. In the present in- 
stance of surveys, not larger than an English county, 
we have no occasion whatever to depart from our 
original supposition of a plane surface to the extent 
supposed, for a degree of 69.1 English miles, con- 
sidered as a curve, measures about 6 feet longer than 
its chord; we cannot expect our series of linear 

c 3 
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meoBurementSy with all poeeible care, to come nearer 
the truth than that when extended to Beveral miles. 

We have now laid down the method of operating 
upon ground level or nearly 80. We must next con- 
sider the case of a mountiunous district, where the 
acclivities arc considerable, and we shall defer the 
account of the ficld«book, and description of the pro- 
tractor, until we conic to treat of the plotting as a 
separate article. If the slopes were inclined planes, 
since the theodolite would give us their angles of in- 
clination to the hori2on, we could easily find the 
space they should occupy upon the horizontal plane, 
but they arc commonly curved, so that it is plain the 
reductions would be innumerable, and, consequently, 
the process too long for the time which could be 
allotted to it ; if, therefore, we select some place 
where a base can be measured either on a level or a 
gentle slope, — if the latter, it can be reduced to 
the horizontal distance, — and if the angle be taken 
between signals in proper situations from both ends 
of the base, and from one to another, a series of 
horizontal triangles will be formed, and the reduced 
distances or true orthographical projection will be 
found by simply laying them down on paper by their 
calculated sides, or by the angles on any given scale; 
but the calculated distances are most to be relied 
upon, and even then involve considerable uncertainty 
in all cases of acute interaections. This being done, 
the intervening mountains and hills must be sketched 
by the eye, as will be shown hereafter. In every 
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case of roads^ boundaries, &c., which cannot be ob- 
tained by such means, we must have recourse to re- 
ducing the measured distances as we go on, according 
to the following scale, having surveyed them in the 
manner before described. By this method a survey 
is accurately carried on, and by way of confirmation 
the distance between two convenient stations may be 
afterwards actually measured, which most effectually 
corroborates or disproves the preceding triangulation. 
It is a good way in all triangulations to work round 
to a former point, and thus calculating or laying 
down a triangle by new data, one side of which was 
formerly laid down or calculated, we shall see if they 
agree or not. 

Two distances obtained by the sextant from differ- 
ent dat^ are as follows : — 

^ 15915.851 p . ,.1 

l^Qlfi I f^set respectively, 

7396*8 I f*s®* respectively, 

4078 6 I fee* respectively, 
with many others equally satisfactory. 
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TABLE OF BEDUCTIONS TD HORIZONTAL BASES, 
IN LINKS AND DECIMALS. 



Deft. Unki. 

5 00.4 

6 00.6 

7 00.7 

8 01.0 

9 01.2 

10 01.5 

11 01.8 

12 02.2 

13 02.6 

14 03.0 

15 03.4 

16 03.9 

17 04.4 

18 04.9 

19 05.4 

20 06.0 

21 06.6 

22 07.3 

23 07.9 

24 08.6 

25 09.4 



links. 

26 10.1 

27 10.9 

28 11.7 

29 12.5 

30 13.4 

31 14.3 

32 15.2 

33 16.1 

34 17.1 

35 18.1 

36 19.1 

37 20.1 

38 21.2 

39 22.3 

40 23.4 

41 24.5 

42 25.7 

43 26.9 

44 28.1 

45 29'.3 



The foregoing table is formed by simply subtract- 
ing the natural cosines from radius ; the intermediate 
numbers may be found sufficiently exact by simple 
proportion: by removing the decimal point two 
figures to the left, they will become the number of 
lOOOths, and this to be subtracted from any distance 
whatever. Bule. — As 100 links to any number of 
links measured up or down a slope, so is the tabular 
number to the reduction required; therefore the 
distance in links multiplied by the tabular number. 
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and two figures cut off from the right hand, or three 
when decimals of links are used, will be the answer: — 

Example. — Angle of elev. 29° 33', dist, measured 600. 

Links. 

Angle, 29° 33' . . 12.9 

X by 600 

77.400 and 600 — 77.4 = 522.6, the! 

reduced base. J 

At 15°, which is a very tiring ascent for men and 
animals, the reduction is .034 of the whole distance 
or 3.4 links in each chain, at 6 chains this amounts 
to 20.4 links ; upon the scale of 8 inches to one mile 
this would be about .02 of an inch, a quantity nearly 
insensible ; upon a scale of 20 inches to one mile, or 
4 chains in one inch, it would be a little more than 
^^^ of an inch, which is a very sensible magnitude. 
For the reasons before given it is better to avoid these 
reductions as much as possible by the method of in- 
tersections, for the slope sometimes changes so much 
at short distances that the work would be thereby 
exceedingly prolonged. Whenever it is done, a staff 
of the same height as the instrument should be set 
up forward, and after a careful rectification by its 
levels, an angle of elevation or depression should be 
taken to the top of the staff, and noted in the field- 
book between the proper limits of the chain-line. 

Since, as we have seen, the difference between in- 
clined lines and their horizontal bases can only be 
shown on large scales, or when the inclined lines 
make large angles with the horizon, it is the practice 
with most surveyors to disregard them altogether, 
wherever the nature of the ground will admit of it, 

c 5 
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and to compenBate for this by a certain tact 
practice gives them in a very eminent degree. The 
experienced surveyor well knows that it is next to 
impossible for him to measure so many lines of differ* 
ent lengths and over surfaces of different d^rees of 
smoothness with mathematical exactness^ and his ex- 
perience teaches him also that, from a combination 
of circumstances, his series of bearings commonly 
run too long, he therefore shortens each line a little 
whenever they are not measured over level groimd ; 
but when the slopes are very steep, and particularly 
if also long, either horizontal intersections or actual 
reduction must be resorted to. 

In surveying countries not having considerable 
elevations, we may safely trust to the preceding 
method, and if hills should arise suddenly, as they 
sometimes do, which give us reason to expect our 
chain lines will run too long, we may avoid this in- 
convenience by carrying our measurements around 
these hills as much as possible, by which means we 
reduce th^ angle of inclination, and intersections will 
determine the points situated upon the hills correctly. 
In fact, we should avoid these reductions as much as 
possible, for they consume much time, and also, as 
we have before observed, because the hills are usually 
curved, which would make innumerable short stations 
necessary ; whereas to insure accuracy, the measured 
lines should always be the longest possible, and the 
angular bearings the fewest. This is laid down as a 
principle in surveying, both to save time and to lessen, 
the sources of error. 
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FIELD-BOOK. — USE OF PBOTRACTOB. — PLOTTING AND 

CAXCULATION OF CONTENT* 

We must now describe the Field-Book, and also 
another instrument called a Protractor^ which is 
necessary, in order to lay down upon paper the 
angles which have been measured in the field. 

The field-book has been mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Surveying ; but it must now be more particu- 
larly detailed. It is used to enter the bearings and 
distances taken with the theodolite and chain. It is 
very essential that this register should be kept as 
neatly as the circumstances of its being held in the 
hand while writing, and also whUe holding the chain, 
will allow : with experienced persons these impedi- 
ments are entirely removed by habit. 

As every one has his own method of keeping this 
register, we shall only point out that which we prefer 
and always use from its simplicity, which in this la 
everything. It should be free from ambiguity, so as 
to allow of any other person plotting from it in the 
event of the work not being finished by the person 
who began it. 

Two parallel lines are ruled through the middle of 
each page, about an inch apart, to admit of writing 
numbers of four or five figures : this is aU the pre- 
paration necessary. 

c 6 
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The first station is entered at the bottom of a 
page by a small circle, with a point within it, thus O • 

The intersection to distant objects, if any, should 
always be entered first, and the forward bearing- 
afterwards, to prevent mistakes in plotting by laying* 
down the distance upon a wrong bearing ; then the 
distances at which oiFsets have been taken, also those 
offsets themselves on the right or left as the case may 
be, a line being drawn by either or both sides, fol- 
lowing the principal bends of the fences, &c., with a 
sketch of the houses, &c. &c. &c. ; and lastly, at the 
end of each measured line, the total distance from 
the last station is entered with an offset on one or 
both sides, and a line is drawn across the book. 

A new station is then marked, and the same pro- 
cess repeated until the day's work ends, at which 
period a double line is drawn across the book. 

The annexed specimen, from an actual survey, will 
make the following instructions more clearly under- 
stood. 

If any wrong figure is entered, it should be cor- 
rected as soon as discovered, not by an attempt to 
improve or alter it, which is losing time, and occasions 
uncertainty, but by running the pen through it, and 
entering the correct number at the side of the book 
exactly opposite the false one. 

' The reason why the field-book is begun at the 
bottom of each page and written upwards, is because 
the space contained between the two parallel lines 
represents the chain line, and as we are always mea- 
suring forward or from the last station, it is most 
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FIELD-BOOK. 



natural to enter the nmnberB, &e. in that direcdon ; 
whereaa, in the neual way of entering anything from 
the top towards the bottom, the work would be in* 
verted ; besides, in plotting from a book, the method 
prescribed has considerable advantages. 

To make this part of the subject still more intelli- 
gible, we shaU, when the plotting is described, give 
an entire field-book, and the small plan belonging 
to it. 



The vernier at a 10 an arc of 
14 "" 30' divided into 30 
parts ; hence, as the instru- 
ment is divided into half 
degrees, it reads to minutes. 




THE PROTRACTOR. 



The protractor is an instrument which performs the 
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same office upon the paper that the theodolite does 
upon the ground : it retraces our steps, and enables us 
to lay down exactly the route taken by the other 
instrument. 

Protractors are made circular or semicircular ; the 
latter is most convenient, and will be mentioned first. 
A semicircle of brass is connected with a fiat brass 
ruler, the fiducial edge of which is a diameter of the 
divided semicircle, or rather it is formed of one solid 
piece (see opposite figure) ; and it has generally upon 
it a diagonal scale of two and four inches to a 
mile. Upon a centre of a peculiar construction, an 
index, carrying a vernier, is made to move freely ; it 
has a long projecting end, which, if the instrument is 
truly made, points exactly to the centre of motion, 
and cuts off the required arcs upon the limb ; this 
limb is divided into 180°, and numbered so as to read 
to 360°, that it may correspond with those theodolites 
which are so numbered, the vernier commonly divi- 
ding the degrees into minutes. Some are divided to 
180° both ways. As the zero of the theodolite is 
always opposite the north or south points in sur- 
veying, and the protractor numbered so that those 
numbers above 180** regularly correspond with those 
below it, and distant from them one semicircle, it is 
indifferent upon which half of the limb in the theodo- 
lite, or which set of numbers on the protractor, the 
angle is read : thus IS?*' 15' is the same as 7° 15'; 
also 269** 4' is the same as 89** 4', and so forth. This 
particular arrangement of the numbers, and that of 
the use of the instrument we are about to describe. 
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xenden all addition or subtraction unneceflsary, and 
thereby much facilitates the process. 

The cero is always upon a meridian ; the angle is 
always, when surveying by the back angle, read 
indifferently on either half of the instrument between 
and 180, or between 180 and 360: now all am- 
biguity disappears from simply entering in the field- 
book the direction of the bearing, that is, towards 
what point of the compass it is taken. Thus 187"" 15' 
and 7^ 15^ both give the same line upon paper, but it 
must be noted whether we looked towards the north- 
eastward, or towards the south-westward ; also 269^ 4^ 
and 89^ M are each inclined to the meridian in an 
angle of 89'' 4', but they may be either S.W. or N.E. 
These things being well understood, the method of 
laying down the angles or plotting them is simply 
thus : — 

A large sheet of paper is carefully covered with 
lines correctly parallel to each other, about an inch 
and a half apart, ruled through its whole length, — 
these are magnetic meridians : one end of the centre 
line is marked north, and the other south ; the east 
and west points are also marked upon the sides of the 
sheet right and left of the meridian. 

Now a place being chosen upon the paper for the 
first station, it is marked with the point of a hard 
pencil, and a small circle drawn around it ; the pro- 
tractor is then set to the angle in the field-book, 
which shows the first bearing, and adjusted to that 
meridian which is most convenient for ruling the 
bearing from the station in its proper direction. To 
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prevent it from slipping, a ruler is placed next the 
person who uses it, and behind the protractor ; this 
keeps it steady, and allows of it being adjusted to 
the station-point more exactly, by sliding it until the 
projecting fiducial edge passes through the station. 

A further advantage is gained by using parallel 
rulers, for besides keeping the protractor steady, if 
no meridian is conveniently placed to lay down the 
required bearing, this instrument will supply the 
place of one without actually ruling it wherever it 
may be wanted. There are rulers made for this ex- 
press purpose, one half of which can be screwed fast 
upon the table, and they are very convenient when 
much work is to be laid down, particularly if upon a 
small scale. When the projecting part of the move- 
able index is made to pass through the station, a fine 
pencil line is drawn by it ; this is the required bear- 
ing, and must have the distance from it to the next 
station laid down upon it from any scale by the 
compasses : a small circle is drawn around this new 
station, and the same process is repeated with great 
care through all the stations. If the last bearing and 
distance have been measured up to the first or any 
other station, and they are plotted right, it is obvious 
that the last bearing will pass through that station 
and the distance fall upon it, if the measurement is 
also right ; this is called closing correctly. 

The distances should be very carefully taken from 
the scale, which should be a good one ; and we have 
already remarked that there is a natural tendency, 
from the little irregularities of the ground, which it 
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would be endless to reduce to their horizontal lines^ 
and also the holes made by the compasses for all 
series of distances, to become a little too long. 

This method of plotting is so expeditious, that we 
ha^e seen fifty bearings and distances laid down in 
one hour, when the scale was about two inches to a 
mile : this rapidity is, however, not very common. 

Now the pupil will see more clearly the reason for 
entering the forward bearing last, and the inter* 
sections before it ; for if any intersection is entered 
last, he is apt to plot that instead of the required 
bearing. 

It is therefore a rule, after laying down all the 
bearings, and thus ascertaining the correctness of 
our work, to plot all the intersections by themselves, 
rejecting those that may not be of material conse- 
quence, as we sometimes find more than we want. 

We have supposed the instruments free from the 
error of subdivision and centring, and they generally 
are very nearly so, or they would consume too much 
time in applying the corrections ; they should, there- 
fore, be obtained from the best makers, and carefully 
proved before they are used. 

The most common error likely to affect the accu- 
racy of this part of the work is, that arising from the 
fiducial edge which passes through the centre not 
being parallel to the back of the instrument where it 
rests against the ruler; but in this case the instru- 
ment may always be adjusted to the meridians by 
the interior edge, and not indifferently by either 
edge, the rule being employed merely to keep it 
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steady^ or assist in transferring it to another place ; 
or if the back of the protractor is employed for that 
purpose^ and the ruler itself adjusted constantly to 
the meridians, then the constant error must be found 
and allowed for, in joining on to any work laid down 
by another instrument, as also in laying down the 
true north point 

Every bearing and distance must be marked in the 
£eld-book with a pencil as soon as it is plotted, or 
there is a chance of mistakes, by doing them twice 
over, or leaving some out. 

When this part of the plot is finished and found 
to be correct, we may either plot the offsets upon 
that, or dot the stations down on a clean sheet of 
paper, and do them there; in either case we proceed 
as follows : — 

Take the distances upon every chain line with a 
pair of compasses, and lay them down with the cor- 
responding offsets, which being connected by pencil 
lines form the irregular boundaries of roads, &c ; or 
still more expeditiously, by using the edge of a plot- 
ting scale, or a piece of paper having the proper scale 
upon it, both for the distances and the offsets ; the 
houses must also be put in at this time, as their 
situation, when not depending upon intersections, is 
always obtained by offsets. It is usual on scales not 
greater than six inches to one mile, for an experienced 
person to judge all the shorter offsets, as he soon 
becomes accustomed to the scale, and it saves a vast 
deal of time ; but upon large scales they must be laid 
down by measurement. 
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When it is of coiuequenoe to preserve the stations 
and lines, as in the event of hijing down more work, 
thej are drawn in red ; and if, instead of finishing 
upon the rough plot, we do so upon a dean sheet of 
paper, the station lines are all rubbed out as soon as 
we have passed over all the roads, boundaries, &c 
with Indian ink ; the houses are to be made red, and 
the rivers and streams blue, but no red cai\ be used 
safely before the Indian ink shading of hills, &c. is 
finished, because it would wash up ; we therefore leave 
them in pencil until the last. We are now ready 
for sketching in the hills ; for this purpose trace upon 
thin paper all that has been before laid down, in 
small portions, and taking them on the ground, draw 
it in upon the spot : it is obvious, that the more 
objects intersected, and the more numerous the roads, 
&c., the easier will be this part of the operation, 
which, in a deficiency of these data, must be done by 
pacing, or other means more easily understood, by 
seeing the actual performance of them, than by a cir- 
cumlocutory explanation ; yet this will be attempted 
in the following part of the work. 

The sketching being finished, it is transferred to 
the original plan, and the hills drawn with Indian ink 
or in colours, as may be thought best ; but in the 
latter case grey should be substituted for Indian ink 
in all those lines before directed to be drawn in the 
latter colour. We now also put in the woods, com- 
mons, and every other object upon the surface, and it 
remains to lay down the true north point upon our 
plan. 
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This may be done by finding the variation of the 
needle, by equal altitudes of the fixed stars, or by an 
easy calculation in spherical trigonometry, having the 
altitudes of one or more stars taken on each side of 
the meridian for greater accuracy. 

In doing this, an instrument in good order must 
be used, and particularly the needle-pivot must not 
be excentric, otherwise a correction is necessary from 
that circumstance. To obviate that and other incon- 
veniences, we may use a method wherein the needle 
has no influence whatever, although the variation of 
that particular needle may be inferred from it. This 
will be mentioned in the book devoted to military 
sketching. If the variation is well known where the 
survey is made, and the needle we use is tolerably 
correct, these latter proceedings are, of course, un- 
necessary. A scale must also be added in some 
convenient place ; this may be dotted down from the 
rough plot, upon which it is better to have made 
one, than to use iany other scale whatever: for if 
the paper alters, as it will very much in great 
clianges of weather, from damp to dry, the scale 
made upon it will always fit the work better than 
any other. 

Much time may be saved by dividing the rough 
plot into small portions, and sketching upon them ; 
but this knust not be done until it has been trans- 
ferred to the clean paper for the plan. 

There is also a Circular Protractor, which is thus 
used : a single meridian is ruled near the centre of 
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the paper, with an eaet and west line acroes its centre; 
the protraetor is hud down upon it, having the zero, 
and the 180th degree exactly over the meridian, and, 
consequently, the 90th and 270th degrees upon the 
east and west lines : the centre of the instrument will 
then be correctly placed over the intersection of these 
two lines, where it is held fast by four points, which 
pass through different parts of its circumference. The 
cardinal points are marked as when the semicircular 
protractor is used. 

The stations are numbered in the field-book ; and 
without the protractor being lifted off the paper, it 
is set to each angle, and a short line drawn by the 
projecting fiducial edge of the movable index, which 
line is numbered to correspond with the angle in the 
book : when as many as may be thought necessary 
are thus plotted, the instrument is removed, a 
parallel ruler is applied to each of the short lines and 
the centre, and each bearing transferred to that part 
of the paper where it is required, the distances and 
offsets being laid down from the book, as before 
described. 

Some protractors are furnished with a point, and 
not a fiducial edge, and the dots made by it serve 
instead of the short lines : some have two verniers 
and two points. 

The advantages attributed to this instrument prin- 
cipally arise from the two verniers: when it has 
them, they enable us to take two readings, it is true, 
and may serve to correct an angle ; but it is not. 
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therefore, more proper for laying down trigonome- 
trical points or triangles, which require great accu- 
racy ; for as the distances between such points ought 
always to be calculated, they are much better laid 
down by beam compasses, thus avoiding all errors of 
division in the protractor, and some others which 
would arise from the use of angular instruments : 
besides, it must be remarked that the semicircular 
protractor, although furnished with only one vernier, 
can be used exactly in the same manner as the 
circular one, and with nearly the same advantage. 
The inconveniences of the circular protractor are 
these, viz. that many of the bearings very frequently 
come so nearly together as to create much confusion, 
and render mistakes probable, and, indeed, very likely 
to happen, unless several places are chosen for fixing 
it at different times ; also, the transfer of the bear- 
ings is attended with great probability of error, 
when they happen, as is often the case, to lie at a 
great distance from, the place where the protractor 
has been used. 

We shall now present the reader with a real 
field-book, and the plan which was plotted from it. 

« 

(See the following page, and Plate l.Jig. 2.) 

For the convenience of reference to the Plate, the 
stations are marked A, b, c, &c., to correspond ; but 
this is not absolutely necessary in practice. 

The dotted lines represent the triangles and tra- 
pezia the fields have been formed into, by taking in 
and throwing out parts of their borders — a practice 
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eaaUy acquired, and the calculation will stand as 
under : — 



Trapez. L 



205 
559 

2)764 
S82 
742 



In Trapez. 1. 





764 
1528 
2674 




4 
* 


2.8 3144 




Triang. IL 


878 
98 

7024 
7902 

.86044 


2)196 
98 


Triang. ILL 


2)120 
60 


251 

60 




In Trapez. 2. 274 

286 

2)560 

280 

ft 

Li Triang. 3. 2 )394 

197 



507 
280 



4056 
1014 



1.41960 

453 
197 



Triang. IV, 2)122 

~6l 



15060 



355 
61 



In Triang. 4. 2 )83 

41 



355 
213 

.21655 

Triang. V. 2)185 418 Trapez. 

67 67 Triang. 

2926 
2508 



>» 



Triang. VI 2)^ 
27 



.28006 

332 
27 



n 
»» 



L 2.83444 Trapez. 1. 

IL .86044 „ 2. 

IIL .15060 Triang, 3. 

IV. .21655 „ 4. 

V. .28006 
VL .08964 



3171 
4077 
458 

.89241 



888 
41 

888 
3552 

.36408 



3.16710 

1.41960 

.89241 

.36408 

5.84319 
4 



2324 
664 

.08964 



4 

1.72692 
40 






3.37276 
40 

14.91040 


29.07680 








East Field . . 
West Field . . 


A. 

. 4 

. 5 


1 

3 


p. 
29 
15 


Total . 


. 10 


1 


4 


B 
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Had more fields been wanted, we might have pro- 
ceeded from any one of the stations into the adjoining 
fields, always closing upon a former station, if pos- 
sible, or upon some gate before determined by an 
ofiset, as in the close at the gate l; but if a great 
number of fields are to be surveyed, it is better to 
go round several first, always marking where other 
fences join into those we are surveying, as at m , 
and these will serve as points of departure, or to 
close upon when filling in the interior of what we 
have gone round. 

Persons who remain long in one place are very 
frequently called upon for a small survey, to which 
additions will be required at a future time, and have 
no opportunity of making any general arrangement to 
secure the accuracy of the different parts when joined. 
The opposite plan has been prepared to show a 
method of avoiding inconvenience on such occasions, 
and has served for hundreds of acres on a 4-chain 
scale for content. At a, an old chimnqr was seen 
through the trees while survejdng a piece of about 
80 acres, consisting of many enclosures, and in- 
tersected upon the possible chance of future utility : 
some years afterwards about 50 acres was required 
to be added to it, and commenced at a point in the 
first survey ; as soon as the chimney was again seen 
it was intersected, and as often as it presented itself, 
thus proving the work at any one of those stations. 
Again, a few years afterwards, near 150 more acres 
were to be added, and again beginning at a former 
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station, the same method aitadied this pieoe to what 
had been done before^ 

Under similar circumstances a snnrey of many 
square miles on the 8-inch scale was performed^ and 
at a future period a similar quantity was added, 
proving at every place where an intersection was 
taken to the central object; but it must be observed, 
that most of the measured lines were straight for 
half a mile or more. The intersections were some- 
times above two miles distant^ and back angle sur- 
veying practised in both instances. This is called 
working around a point. 

Now, when correct points are dotted down upon 
any scale, by a similar proceeding we prove the 
work as often as one or more of them can be seen ; 
and as they are seen indiscriminately, they afford 
a system of tests in all directions, which renders 
accuracy undeniable. 
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CHAP. IV. 

USE OF PLANE TABLE, FINDING STATIONS, ETa 

The student has now been instructed in the use of 
the theodolite, chain, and protractor. We shall sup- 
pose him to have measured a large estate, and to 
liave laid it down correctly upon rough cartridge 
paper, with the offsets, and everything that is given 
in the field-book. There will be frequently many 
little things omitted which it would be a waste of 
time to employ a theodolite in doing ; they are there- 
fore commonly left for another instrument, which we 
use for drawing in the hills ; it is extremely simple in 
its construction and use, and is called a Plane Table. 
We sometimes use this instrument entirely for plan- 
ning, but it is not so exact as the theodolite. 

THE PLANE TABLE. 

It is made in a variety of ways, most of which are 
inconvenient and heavy ; nor can it ever be put in 
competition with a theodolite, even when in its most 
complicated form. To make it really useful, we 
must reduce it to the most simple state possible, — 
make it as light as can be, consistent with strength 
and steadiness, and then it becomes one of the best 
and most convenient instruments we have, to fill in 
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what remainB of a survey after the other work is 
finished, and also to draw the hills. 

Thus simplified, we have drawn it separated into 
three parts, — viz. the table, the brass-work, and the 
upper part of the legs. 




PLAMB TABLK. 



Its principles will be easily understood in the fol- 
lowing description of the use we make of it in the 
field : — 

A portion of the sketch being placed upon the 
table, the rim is shut down upon it and fiastened by 
buttons underneath. It will be sufficiently stretched 
without wetting the paper, which would alter the 
scale of the drawing ; and it would no longer fit the 
plot, or the part of it where it was taken from, if we 
cut up the original plot for sketching, and this should 
never be done unless to save time. 
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We now take it into the field, and place it upon 
some former station, or at one end of some long line, 
exactly as we do the theodolite, only that we level it 
by the legs alone, for the compass-card is a good 
substitute for levels in this case, where the greatest 
accuracy in placing the instrument horizontal is not 
required: we can judge very nearly by the card, 
which will touch the small point placed over it in 
the box, unless it is so nearly horizontal as to clear 
it while spinning round, as it generally does when 
first set down. 

When we are satisfied that it is very nearly hori- 
zontal, the clamping screw is to be released, and a 
plane ruler to be laid over the corresponding station 
upon the plot, and any other convenient object within 
sight, or along the line we have supposed. Now we 
hold the ruler fast, and turn the table about until 
the distant object, or the end of the long line, is 
seen at the other end of it, when the eye is applied 
at the distance of about eight or nine inches from 
the nearest end ; we now know that the figure upon 
the table and that on the ground correspond, or that 
every line on the latter is parallel to its representa- 
tion on the paper. When the needle has ceased to 
vibrate, the degree that is under the small pin before 
mentioned should be noted on our paper, and it is 
obvious that at any place we please the table can be 
placed parallel to its first position by adjusting it to 
this particular degree of the card, supposing the 
needle not to vary in the meantime ; yet this trust- 
ing to the needle may be avoided in every case where 
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two objecta present themselves, both of which are 
marked upon the plan, (always preferring those 
which were fixed by actual measurement or inter- 
section,) if we adjust the table to them as at first, — 
and the needle becomes a check upon the work, as it 
is in the theodolite. 

It will readily occur to the pupil that every two 
points upon his survey, whatever objects may lie 
between them, will in fact be the extremities of a 
base equally true as if it had been actually measured ; 
and the table being placed upon such points, and 
adjusted as before taught, we obtain intersections to 
all objects of which it may be necessary to find the 
place. This is done by placing the leg of a pair of 
compasses upon the station and the edge of the ruler 
in contact with it, turning the ruler as upon a pivot 
imtil the object to be intersected is seen along its 
edge, and then drawing a fine line by the same edge. 
This being done from three different places will be 
found very exact in most cases, although there is in 
strictness an error of the same kind as that mentioned 
in treating of the theodolite when it is not exactly 
over a station. The remedy for this, in the com- 
plicated plane table, is by making the ruler or index 
a real parallel ruler, by fixing it to a pivot in the 
centre of th^ table, and then ruling a parallel to the 
line of interlection wherever it may be wanted ; but 
when we are only sketching hills, or fixing objects 
which are not very small, in the filling in a survey, 
this nicety is of but little consequence: for the 
table being but small, the difference occasioned by 

• .V. 
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this parallax of the instrument can never make many 
inches error in the place of an object, and upon 
almost all scales in common use, this magnitude is 
but a mere point: if, therefore, we wish for that 
degree of accuracy, we must either do every thing 
ymth the theodolite, or use the complicated plane 
table, and be satisfied with its multiplied apparatus, 
Tinwieldiness, and unsteadiness, although that is a 
much more fruitful source of error than what we have 
just mentioned.* 

Thus we may join up any unfinished lines or 
buildings that were left in the surveying to avoid 
short stations, or for other reasons ; but the converse 
of this method by intersections is of most service, and 
hence it constitutes almost the sole use of the plane 
table in sketching hills or finishing any work, and 
even that which is performed by this instrument only. 

We have shown how to set up our plane table by 
the needle alone, after having first ascertained its 
direction, when the figure represented and the natural 
figure are parallel. This, then, is done at any place 
where we can see two or more well-defined objects, 
the places of which are known to be well ascertained; 
and now, as the two figures are necessarily parailel, it 
is evident that, considering any two objects ^n the 
plan as a base, it is indifferent whether we go to 
them and intersect a third object, or whether, being 
at that third object, we draw the intersections back 
again towards ourselves : therefore this problem, 

* If the angular point on the paper is placed over that on th9 
ground, the parallax disaj^ears altogether. 
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which is called finding our place, or inierpolatioTi, 
consista only in this — that having set up the table 
on the top of a hill, or elsewhere, and adjusted it by 
the needle, we place the ruler over some distant 
object, and its corresponding place upon the plaa; 
then drawing a line towards ourselves, it is obvious 
we must be somewhere in that line, and the same 
will hold good of any other object If, therefore, 
we repeat the same by another station or object, the 
intersection of these two lines determines the place 
where we stand If a third- object can be found, it 
is advisable to draw also a line from it for greater 
certainty, and it is, therefore, seldom omitted, 
although, theoretically, two lines would be sufficient. 
True as this is in principle, the practice depends 
much upon the nice adjustment of needle, without 
which it becomes erroneous; it is 
therefore necessary always to pay 
particular regard to this circum- 
stance; and it generally happens 
that several lines will intersect 
each other in the same point or 
place of the observer. Two new 
stations may also be found by the 
plane table at one operation, when- 
ever local circumstances favour it, 
(see diagram) : thus let a be one of 
the points given by the sketch, and 
let it be required to find the situar- 
tion of 5' and c', or b and c. Take 
the bearing ab; assume the point b upon it; and 
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take the bearing of d, the latter being to some object 
within reach, the situation 6f which we desire to 
know, and, draw b d: pace the distance b g, and 
lay it down upon b n ; set up the table at c, and 
having adjusted it by the needle again, take the bear- 
ing of A, producing the line as far as may be neces- 
sary. Now this line will generally fall on one side 
of the point c, but it will always form with the 
bearings A b and b d a -similar triangle to that we 
are seeking; and as we know the length of one of 
its sides b c, we have only to draw c d parallel to 
A B, which mil cut A c or AcZ in the point required ; 
another line c 6 or c' V parallel to b n, will give the 
other required station, or that we assumed at first. 
The greater the radius of the needle, the more ac- 
curately it may be adjusted. In angular measure- 
ments this is always of great consequence, because 
in long distances the errors become considerable: 
small needles should, therefore, not be used. A com- 
pass-card is preferably to a simple needle, because it 
sooner ceases to vibrate, and thus saves time ; and it 
is also a better substitute for levels. 

The Grermans have a method of finding their place 
without depending upon the needle; but it is so 
prolix, and after all depends upon an exact assumption 
of two lines, in a figure rather complicated, that we 
have found it better to trust to a good needle, which 
experience has shown to answer every practical 
purpose, than to waste time in drawing figures only 
to last for a moment, and then to be rubbed out 
again. 

D 6 
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Whenever a line in wanted to complete the junction 
of roadfiy fences, &c» the latter or former method may 
be resorted to. The last is most commonly used, as 
before stated ; for, generally speaking, we have only 
to find our place and get intersections from thence^ 
or the bearings of streams, fences, &c., between points 
already known, in order to add every thing necessary 
to the completion of our survey. In drawing the 
hills, interpolation, or finding our place, is every 
thing, as will be seen hereafter when we come to 
that part of the subject. 

It may not be improper to remark, that the theo- 
dolite is admirably calculated for interpolation, and 
it will frequently save much time and trouble by 
beginning from a place so found. 

Practice will soon show the pupil the most ex- 
peditious and certain use of his plane table, if these 
instructions are properly attended to; and he may 
msike a sketch with considerable accuracy, upon a 
small scale, with this instrument alone. By first 
measuring or pacing a base, and intersecting objects 
from each end, avoiding acute intersections unless 
they can be confirmed from better places, these become 
points from whence he may obtain other intersections : 
these he fills in by the eye, always preferring inter- 
sections, or finding his place, to pacing by a zigzag 
course, when it can possibly be avoided ; and if points 
have been carefully fixed with the sextant or other- 
wise, he need only dot them down on his paper, and 
having once found the direction of his needle, as 
before taught, the whole may be done both expedi- 
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tiously and correctly, and has long been constantly 
practieed over many square miles. 
. We must observe, that in many cases where a 
distant object is much above or below the horizontal 
line, or plane of the table, the mere edge of a ruler 
is not of sufficient thickness to observe by. The 
indes of the old plane table has two 
sights, with slits and perpendicular 
wires to meet this exigence, and is 
certainly preferable* on that ac- 
count ; or we may erect two perpen- 
dicular brackets, (as in the annexed 
figure,) the edges of which will serve 
as well ; for, without them, we must ' ■ 

enspend a small plummet between the 
eye and object, and place the ruler by 
the help of it ; or we must note some 
object in the same perpendicular 
plane as that we are intersecting, 
and use it instead ; some tree, stub, 
hush, post, or other object generally 
presents itself, so as to occasion very 
little uncertainty in tbis respect. 

It is very likely that in a perusal 
of the foregoing and following pages, 
the cautions against error in some 
cades, and the apparent toleration of 
it in others, may appear unaccount- 
able : the following brief remarks 
will, it is hoped, remove every ap- 
pearance of incongruity. 

* But then it requires parallel pl&te* and a lereL 
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All inairuments are in a degree iinperfect» aad, 
consequently, the operations in which they are used 
are liable to small errors: these, where they are 
likely to accumulate, must be carefully guarded 
against By a good practical application of the in- 
struments, they may be in many cases much lessened, 
and in others entirely removed : in using very large 
instruments, this is a circumstance requiring con- 
stant attention on the part of the observer. Now 
the errors which are of most consequence, arising 
from wrong angles in the principal parts of the work, 
are of this class: for if the greater points are- wrong 
fixed, error will accumulate; but, by paying much 
attention to this circumstance, and not deriving the 
minor points from one another, when it can be avoided^ 
but always from the first-mentioned, a little error in 
those minor points will not be perceptible ; and, as 
each has only its own, it is divided and not accu- 
mulated. Hence, the principle is developed, which 
has been followed in these instructions, namely, that 
all imperfections of workmanship in instruments, 
which are unavoidable, should be divided in such a 
manner as, in most cases, to vanish entirely in the 
drawing ; and this is the great principle in the use 
of all instruments whatever. It will be recollected 
that we have especially noticed angular errors, because 
the subtenses of those angles increase so much with 
the distance *, while a local error of a few inches, or 
even a foot, is not material in a case where it can be 
propagated no further. 

* See Appendix. 
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To those who are accustomed to the use of large 
instruments, all this is well known; and that, although 
mathematical solutions are imdoubtedly true, yet, 
when practically applied, the greatest skill is often 
necessary, in order to avoid false results from the im- 
perfection of instruments. Fortimately for the sur- 
veyor, those he uses are comparatively small, and 
more firm in their construction. He also derives 
another considerable advantage from the scale of his 
drawings, where, as we have shown before, a magni- 
tude sensible enough upon the ground is very insig- 
nificant when exhibited upon paper. 
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CHAP. V. 

OBKEIUL OBSBRTATION8 UPON 8UBTETIMO, AND INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOB FlLLINa IN TBIANGLKS. — INTESTIOATION OF 
A TRUE SCALB OF SHAPB. 

Thb student who understands what has been before 
taughty is perfectly qualified for filling in the triangles 
of a large survey, as that of Great Britain and other 

countries. In those which are laid down on so small 

• 

a scale as two or four inches to one mile, and where 
the country is not full of steep accliyities, the reduc- 
tion to horizontal bases cannot be separately appre- 
ciated, but the lines will oyerrun ; and the practice 
before spoken of must be resorted to when necessary, 
or the survey cannot fit the points which have been 
obtained with much care as a check upon its ac- 
curacy. 

The number of offsets will be but few, for they 
cannot be shown on so small a scale: this much 
abridges the labour, and the number of entHes in the 
field-book are proportionably lessened. 

Supposing that a few trigonometrical points have, 
as usual, been given to a surveyor to lay his work 
down to them, he must take an opportunity of going 
to one or more of them before he b^ins plotting, 
and take the bearing, by his theodolite compass, ^ 
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of some other very caxefuUy. Now by this he can 
lay down the meridian of his own particular theodo- 
lite, which wiU in general diflfer a little from that 
given by another theodolite from' the same place and 
to the same object ; and whenever any other instru- 
ment is taken into use^ the same operation must be 
performed with that ; and then the work done by aU 
will accord, as it ought to do ; for as the magnetic 
meridians of different theodolites generally di£fer a 
little, from errors of centring, or some local attrac- 
tions in the instrument, that difference must be tried 
upon some known bearing within the survey, and 
those used for plotting being adjusted accordingly, 
there will be no occasion for twisting the work ; and 
thus the work of several instruments may be laid 
down on the same paper without error, instead of 
being drawn on separate pieces and joined afterwards. 
In two theodolites that were tried, one needle gave 
323° 15' N.W.,the other 320° 38' N.W. ; difference 
2° 37'. Similar instances have been found in other 
instruments. 

Many persons do not use this precaution ; but it is 
highly satisfactory to have done so, when we see the 
accordance it produces, and in the writer's opinion it 
is absolutely necessary in correct work. It is true 
that very often the points given are not conveniently 
situated to admit of this method being used, and in 
that case it is preferable to use the corrections for 
eccentricity of stations, or any indirect method, to 
merely trying the work after it is plotted, by applying 
the points, as is more frequently practised. 
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Trigonometrical surveyors would do well to mark 
carefully the points they have chosen, instead of 
suffering them to be lost, or giving a verbal and in* 
sufficient description of them, which creates much 
uncertainty and great trouble to the surveyor who 
fiUs them in. 

We have led the student through that part of sur- 
veying which may be termed linear, and which 
requires only good instruments and care. We must 
now recall his attention to the problem ¥dth which we 
set out, and state that there are two methods of 
showing the solid after these lines have been drawn : 
one is by vertical illumination in parallel rays ; the 
other, falsely called light and shade, is by oblique rays 
issuing from the left hand upper comer of a drawing, 
and also parallel to each other. It is evident that by 
the first method the light which falls on the slopes of 
hills will be much lessened as they approach to a 
perpendicular. The exact determination of its quan- 
tity, though not difficult, has occasioned much discus- 
sion when plans or maps are destined for military 
purposes ; and we cannot do better than investigate 
the subject considered abstractedly from all reflected 
light whatever. 

Let parallel rays fall perpendicularly upon the 
horizontal plane A b c n, and it will receive its max- 
imum of illumination. (See diagram.) 

Suppose now another plane c n e f, whose side 
E D is twice the length of the first plane, to be placed 
at such an angle as that £ and F shall be respectively 
in the perpendiculars A E and f b : it is evident 
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that this second plane^ 
inasmuch as it contams 
double the superficial space 
of the first, will receive but 
half the quantity of light 
upon any given portion of 
it, that was received upou 
a similar portion of the 
first. 

Suppose, again, that an- 
other plane c d a h, whose 
side G D is three times the 
length of the first plane, 
be so placed that o and h 
are in the perpendiculars 
A and B respectively, it is also evident that this 
last plane, because it contains three times the super- 
ficial space of the first, will receive but one-third of 
the quantity of light upon any given portion of it, 
that was received upon a similar portion of the first ; 
that is to say, the light decreases inversely, as 
the superficies of the planes increase by increasing 
their angles of elevation ; or twice the plane of the 
base receives but half the light, and three times the 
plane of the base receive only one-third of the light, 
and not twice the angle, one-half of the light, &c, as 
generally stated. 

And the same will take place let the breadth of the 
planes be whatever it may, if the other dimension 
alone is augmented. 

The decrease of light is thus easily made out ; but 
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if this beadmitteil whereon to establish a principle of 
shading, we must take the converse, as it is the shade 
with which we have to perform our operations, 
whereas in nature the shade is a sort of negative, 
being only either a total privation or a decrease of 
light. A plane, perpendicular to the horizon, if per- 
fectly smooth, could receive no light, and the shade 
in this case becomes a maximum; we must now 
determine what proportion it bears to the light in the 
intermediate degrees of obliquity. 

We shall first consider the case where the super- 
ficies of the plane is doubled and the light reduced to 
one-half, answering to an elevation of 60**. Now, 
as all perpendicular planes are alike deprived of 
light, without regard to their extent, we may take 
the plane d i J c=:A b c d; and supposing shade to 
be of a positive nature, as indeed it is in practice, 
imagine this plane d i J c to extend itself until equal 
to c D £ F, and to fall down to an angle of 60** ; the 
shade will now be extended over twice the space it 
originally occupied, and consequently its intensity will 
be reduced to one-half; and so also is the light which 
falls upon the increased plane : hence there is an 
equal portion of each. 

If n I J c be extended imtil it is equal to 
c D o H,* or to make an angle of 70"* 31' 44", the 
shade will be despersed over three times its original 
space, and so also will the light ; each will, therefore, 
be only one-third of its original intensity ; and this 
reasoning obviously holds good in all cases whatever. 
It therefore follows that both the light and the shade 
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decrease in proportion of radius to the cosines of the 
angles at the base, or their equals the angles of de- 
pression at the top, because the sloping planes are 
increased in that proportion when compared with the 
horizontal planes beneath them : or, we may more 
simply say, they increase as the secants of the angles 
of elevation to the radius A d or b c. 

If we consider the whiteness of paper to represent 
the maximum of light, or that on a horizontal plane, 
and the deep shade of Indian ink as the positive 
representative of a total privation of light on a per- 
pendicular plane, then the law of diminution before 
deduced will give us the intermediate shades. 

If a given quantity of liquid and intense shade be 
capable of covering a given superficies, suppose a 
square inch, then it is evident that by adding aii 
equal volume of water it will cover two square inches, 
or double that space ; for the colouring matter, being 
spread over twice as much space, will lose one half 
of its intensity : for, as water communicaCes no tint 
of itself, it may be considered as the representative 
of light, and must be used to spread the shade over 
a greater space : this, then, is the proper shade for 
a slope of 60°. If we add to a like quantity of 
water twice its volume of shade, it will now cover 
three times the original space, and its intensity will 
be increased one-third: it is, therefore, the proper 
shade for 70J® nearly, and so of any other between 
O'' and 90**. 

The following table contains the numerical values 
of the slopes for every 5° up to 46^ ; below 5° the 
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difference of shade is hardly perceptible^ and beyond 
45^ the ground is generally so broken as to present a 
rocky or craggy appearance, which must be left to 
the skill of the draftsman, who must draw its fore- 
shortened appearance from real studies, if he wishes 
to excel : — 

EtovaUoo. Valnt of laereaMd tlopcL 

6"* 1.008S2 

10 1.01543 

15 1.03528 

20 1.06418 

25 1.1034 

30 1.1547 

35 1.2208 

40 1.3054 

45 1.4142 

• 

From this table it appears, if the plane d i j c, 
equal to the plane of the base A b o n, be taken as 
unity, that at 5^ of elevation the sloping plane is 
greater than the horizontal base in the proportion of 
1,00382 to 1 : there is, therefore, only .99618 of light 
left upon it, the shade being diminished from absolute 
black, or 1, to no more than .00382. In like man- 
ner the light also is in effect reduced .00382 parts 
from unity, leaving as a remainder .99618 : hence, if 
the water necessary to cover this slope is divided into 
100,000 parts, there must be 382 parts of ink added 
to it to enable it to cover the increased plane : or, in 
other words, to obtain a shade proper fot that slope ; 
for, while the proportion of water to shade is kept, the 
quantity is indefinite. 

At 10% 1543 parts of ink added to 100,000 of 
water will give the true shade, and so on. Now, a 
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slope of 20** is very difficult to ascend without follow- 
ing a zigzag course^ as most persons must have ex* 
perienced; and to express this degree of elevation, 
we ought to use little more than six one-hundredth 
parts of shade to one hundred of water. It is, there- 
fore, plain that the practice of exhibiting such very 
dark shading on plans, as is generally followed, is 
very erroneous ; and although all allow the present 
plans to be overshaded, yet few seem to be aware of 
the true quantity that should be used; but from 
observations carefully made upon irregular solids 
illuminated at every possible angle, and the theory 
we have deduced, there can be no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that the theory allows, in some cases, even 
more shade than would be visible under the same 
assumed circumstances, because, in nature, the light 
reflected from one oblique plane to another consider- 
ably reduces the shade which theory points out to us ; 
and therefore it has been thrown entirely out of the 
question in the foregoing investigation. 

We have now developed the principles which all 
profess to be guided by, and certainly no one cor- 
rectly follows : for although we cannot estimate light 
by absolute quantities, yet its ratio, under all possible 
circumstances, is perfectly appreciable, and the quan- 
tity of the substance employed to produce shade may 
be computed to any degree of exactness ; therefore, 
if every plan could be drawn upon these principles, 
no difficulties would occur, as they constantly do, 
when several parts drawn by different persons are 
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to be united into one large drawing*; for as no 
certain data at present exist whereby to determine 
the relative values of slopes, if we except some fe^r 
ill-contrived characters to be drawn with pen or pen- 
cil, and which never can express ground naturally, 
there is always a chance of mistaking when several 
parts of a large survey are to be joined together 
by a person who receives them from their respective 
surveyors. 

It mighty seem, therefore, that these principles 
could be made practically useful to learners by accu- 
rately constructing a scale of slopes for every 5° of 
elevation, according to the law before deduced, with- 
out regarding the eflFect of reflected light, and refer- 
ring to this as a standard upon all occafiions, and 
that a habit of conforming to this scale might by 
degrees be induced ; but the vast labour of attending 
to such a procedure would never be compensated by 
the accuracy thereby attained, for the greatest skill 
and nicety alone could insure success. 

Experience daily shows that very seldom, even 
when in one colour, and when skilful persons are em- 
ployed, a drawing is copied faithfully as to strength ; 
and the difficulty which occasions this deviation would 
be still greater, if the thing to be copied were itself 
constructed with such nice and discriminating care as 
a strict adherence to these principles would demand, 

* This inconvenience is now remedied by usino: a clinometer 
or quadrant with a plumb-line,' card or brass will do ; and the 
actual angles of the slopes are written on their respective places, 
in all sketches of the first or second division. 
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and, besides, the slopes of hills are iHit mere iaclined 
planes, but curved surfaces of the greatest variety ; 
and, hence, the application of these principles is of 
too Intricate a nature ever to be admitted in practice, 
for we should then need an infinity of elevations ia 
every part of a survey ; and what is now a laborious 
operation, if conducted properly^ #ould then be ren- 
dered infinitely more so ; and there can be no doubt 
of producing very perfe^ plans, if only the principal 
slopes are r^ulated nearly upon theae principles, and 
drawn as Tisual by repeated shades laid upon one 
another, and blended together in a proper manner. 

We should not have entered upon the forgoing 
investigation, if it had not been that most books 
upon topographical drawing set out from a hill scale, 
which is generally aasumed at the discretion of the 
authors, but, t^parently, without much attention to 
truth ; and certainly, as we have said, when different 
marks or characters are employed to represent differ- 
ent angles, the endless variety of curvature in ground 
utterly defies the application of them. 

We have insisted upon the necessity of drawing 
hills paler than most persons like to do, irom having 
frequently seen Uiat draughtsmen exhaust their scale 
of diades long befor6 they have produced an effective 
representation of their ground. 

We should fiu-ther conwder that above 45", and 
often below it, the slopes are either so broken or so 
rocky as . to admit of a more picturesque representa- 
tion than those of a gentle nature ; and this is what 
most draughtsmen are fond of doing, — the tamene83 
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of a saooeflrion of gentle slopes being generally little 
suited to the taste of any one who has the least pre- 
tension to the name of artist 

Although we have now obtained the law of dimi- 
nution of the light, and shown the impracticability of 
applying it with precision, we must obsenre, that 
much attention should notwithstanding be shown to 
the distribution of shade, and some common agree- 
ment at least respecting the greater slopes be well 
understood ; for the portions of an extensive survey 
are often united by a person who has not seen the 
ground. If, therefore, the persons who draw each 
portion endeavour to give them effect by overloading 
them with shade, much ambiguity will arise, and the 
pieces cannot be joined properly ; for example, each 
piece being usually bounded by a road, if that road 
crosses a hill, and the hill is on one piece shaded 
darker than its corresponding part on the other, then 
the person who unites them has nothing left to guide 
him but theory, and that is not entirely sufficient, 
especially in its present imperfect state, the difficulty 
being moreover considerably augmented, while the 
identical character of hills is frequently lost in a 
mannered style of drawing.* But if ever the indi- 
vidual character of hills as to exterior, and the usual 
angles of their slopes, when of like kinds, should be 
well established, then much, if not all, of this uncer- 
tainty will disappear, even should the drawings be 
defective in the shading. 

* The clinometer, properly and effectually used* is the best 
way of ayolding any difficulty of this kind. 
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CHAP. VI. 

METHOD OP DRAWING HILLS AND OP SKETCHING THEM ON 
THE GBOUND; OR THE REMAINING PART OP THE SO- 
LUTION. — ILLUSTRATION OP THE LAW REGULATING 
PENCIL TOUCHES AND SHADING PLANS. — OBLIQUE 
LIGHT CONSIDERED. 

There are two methods of describing hills, both in 
the field and in the drawing-room ; one called the 
vertical, and the other the horizontal style, which are, 
or rather should be, peculiar to the pencil or pen ; 
for there is no absolute necessity for having recourse 
to any touches on an Indian ink plan, if the irregu- 
larities of surface are properly described by shade. 

In the first method the shade is formed by strokes 
of the pencil or pen radiating from or converging 
into any curved part of a hill, according as it projects 
or re-enters : they are supposed to describe the same 
course as wata: would do, if it could trickle in streams 
down the slopes ; and we hardly need observe, that 
they are darker or lighter according to the steepness 
of the slope. 

The other method has the shade formed by lines 
parallel or nearly so to the horizon. It is much more 
easy to apply, and more natural than the former 
although, on some kinds of ground, a judicious 

E 2 
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draughtsman will, perhaps, employ the first, or a 
mixture of both ; experience in sketching will point 
out the use of either or both, as in craggy ground^ 
rocks, &a A specimen will illustrate this com- 
pletely, and will be found in Plate IL, which has a 
representation of the same hill by both methods, and 
also a piece of broken ground with the two styles 
intermixed. 

The horizontal style has, perhaps, some claim to 
particular notice, from its easy application in sketch- 
ing, and the facility with which it may be demon- 
strated and acquired by the following experiment : — 

Procure a stone somewhat resembling a hill, as 
may frequently be found, and a box that will just 
hold it, with a small space around it : bed it in clay 
placed in the bottom of the box, through which there 
should be a small hole and a plug ; fill the box with 
water stained with Indian ink, and let it off by 
means of the plug, about a quarter of an inch in 
depth at several times, allowing sufficient intervals 
for the fluid to stain the stone in that plane it has 
fallen to at the last abstraction. These stains will 
present a series of horizontal lines all over the surface 
of the stone ; and if we then examine the stone thus 
prepared, looking down upon the top, we shall see 
that the steepness and flexure of its sides will be ac- 
curately marked with a proportional number of hori- 
zontal lines, at such variable distances as will very 
properly express it : thus, in fact, we obtain a sort 
of scale of the relative steepness. If a b c d (in 
the opposite diagram) represent the base of a stone 
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and the -remaiiiing lines be traced horizontally aroiind 
it at equal heights, then letting fall perpendiculars 
from the intersections of the section line A b with 
the above lines, and drawing the parallel lines 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 at the required heights, we ha;ve but to unite 
the diagonals from 9 to 13, and we obtain a correct 
section anywhere we please. This is much practised 
on the Continent, and called a system of contour 
lines; but in this as in the other hill-scale, the rule 
deduced is impracticable without immense labour, yet 
it will nevertheless help us considerably in judging 
of the direction of our lines when sketching upon 

E 3 
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the horizontal prineiple, if we practise drawing from 
stones so prepared ; and the student who begins in 
this manner will very soon approximate to the truth 
in sketching from nature, to which it is the best in- 
troduction, for it forms the hand very soon and very 
correctly^ We may also strongly recommend the 
learner to draw from plaster casts of figures, or good 
chalk drawings of them, which will materially assist 
him : good models of hills or mountains would be still 
better, but they are by no means common produc- 
tions. 

Whether a drawing is to be illuminated vertically 
or obliquely, it is always sketched as in a perpendi- 
cular light. We shall now proceed to give the stu- 
dent some instructions how to perform this in the field. 
We shall suppose that he has placed and adjusted his 
plane-table on the feature (see figure in page 54.) 
facing the front of it, and that he sketches in the 
horizontal manner. He is to examine the feature 
where he stands, attentively, and ascertain the boun- 
dary, or where it begins to slope, and sweep the first 
line around it, or several shorter lines, as he thinks 
proper. He then is to make curve lines down the 
front, according to the degree of steepness, and next 
draw the sides in the same manner, properly dis- 
tinguishing by the number, faintness, or boldness of 
the touches, the relative steepness of the slopes. He 
now, by means of his plane-table, finds his place upon 
some adjoining feature, where he repeats the opera- 
tion, and so on through the whole, observing that the 
first piece he has sketched becomes a standard for the 
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wliole in point of strength of shade : he wiU, there- 
fore, do well to occasionally measure an angle or two, 
\)^here the slopes are long enough to admit of it, with 
a clinometer, until he can by practice do without it, 

^While sketching the stronger features, or main 
hill, he should constantly determine by intersection 
the remarkable points of the under-features, unless 
he prefers finding his place when upon them ; and he 
must remember that, when on these lower elevations 
and surrounded by higher hills, he cannot always 
rely upon points being visible by which he may as- 
certain his situation ; they must, therefore, be judged 
by the eye with reference to those which are near, 
and practice will soon teach him this. The surveyor 
should never quit a place he has found correctly, 
until he has made every intersection likely to be of 
use to him, and in fact done all that can be performed 
there, or he will sometimes be obliged to return 
again, and thus lose much time. We have here sup- 
posed an open country and small features; in an 
inclosed country with larger features, where the roads, 
fences, streams, &c., are numerous, they will almost 
determine the positions and even the form of the 
hills, and the plane-table becomes a mere rest for the 
arm; on such occasions, therefore, a copy of the 
rough plot is put into a sketching-case, upon the back 
of which is a contrivance to hold it by the comers, 
the hills being sketched in as the roads and rivers 
direct us. 

If we have occasion to determine the position of a 
summit or other part of a hill, we are almost certain 

£ 4 
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to find that lines drawn through particular objects 
would intersect each other, near where we stand, and 
a very slight alteration of position will find the place^ 
exactly : we accordingly use this method, and draw 
the hill as it may happen to be with respect to a 
place so found* 

There are many little imdulations in the sides of 
most hills that cannot properly be called features * ; 
these should be particularly marked, as they stamp a 
character upon them. Indeed, if the figures of hills 
are ever destined to be digested into a classification 
depending upon their external form, every lineament 
should be carefully noticed. 

The junction of under-features, and attaching them 
properly to the larger ones, is commonly difficult for 
beginners. Nothing can give a better idea of it than 
the stone before mentioned, if it is sufficiently irregu- 
lar to present knobs almost detached from each other, 
which in some measure resemble those appendages 
to a natural hill. 

When the manner of applying the lines is well 
understood from the model, the horizontal system of 
sketching is really nothing more than the shading 
which is used in pencilled landscapes, applied around 
curves, instead of being in lines always parallel to 
each other. The intensity of shade is formed abso- 
lutely in the same way by darker strokes, or by 
crossing those already drawn with a small degree of 
obliquity ; and the vertical system is exactly the con- 
verse of it, the touches being always perpendicular 

* This is admirably illustrated in the engraving, performed 
bj the Aniigljptograph. 
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to a tangent to those curve lines, let the curve be 
whatever it may. 

Lfittle more can be said upon sketching : practice 
alone will enable a person to do it, and he will soon 
become expert, if he will but draw what he sees, 
taking nature as he finds her, copying closely the 
peculiar character of cliffs, as well as hills, and taking 
nothing for granted. He may be forgiven a little 
stifihess of expression at first, for by practice he will 
acquire a certainty of eye and hand, and freedom 
will inevitably follow. 

The ground now being all drawn, and every thing 
done which had been left out in the survey, there 
remains yet to trace the sketch upon the plan, and, 
as before said, it. may be illuminated vertically or 
obliquely as may be thought proper. 

The hills should be sketched lightly but carefully 
on the fair plan, for much evidently depends upon 
this : it would be fruitless to employ so much care in 
the field, if we did not follow it up to the last. 

A light tint of Indian ink is to be distributed 
freely along the tops and most elevated parts of those 
hills, which are the origin of the under-features, and 
softened down into the ravines with a brush and 
water, then upon the next series (tf levels, and so on 
until the last under-feature has been shaded ; what- 
ever parts still want strength are again to be similarly 
shaded, beginning a little below the first tint, and 
thus until it is finished. If the ground or any part 
of it .is irregular or rocky, a rougher shading must be 
disposed upon it, as, to the judgment of the draughts- 

E 5 
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man, may seem to oonvey the best idea of such local 
oircumstances. It has been usual to finish drawings 
by vertical or horizontal touches, after they have 
been sufSciently shaded, in order to give them spirit, 
or show the direction of the slope ; for one or the 
other of these reasons is occasionally given — with us 
it is a questionable matter whether it is necessary to 
retain either of them. 

A drawing with the smoothest shading will cer- 
tainly want spirit, but this tameness belongs to the 
subject, and false ideas are conveyed by introducing 
rough shading where it evidently ought not to be. 
There is a certain freedom of touch and harmony of 
Ehade which will describe smooth ground perfectly : 
in this case, the shades must be increased by less in- 
crements than in the bolder subjecta The student 
will do well to use only such vertical touches as are 
necessary to show the marks of torrents upon the 
slopes of mountains where he finds them ; and only 
such horizontal touches as describe correctly the 
rugged steps by which other hills or mountains are 
characterised. This is, indeed, drawing from nature, 
and necessarily preferable to either horizontal or ver- 
tical touches, used merely for effect ; accordingly, it 
is fast gaining ground, and long has been, amongst 
those who are not prejudiced in favour of former 
systems. There used to be as much time consumed 
in disposing of those touches, as in the previous 
shading ; and in the opinion of learners, it was a uni- 
versal remedy for a badly-shaded plan, by which 
means they were rather retarded than benefited by 
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its adoption^ since the shading was always of minor 
importance with them. A free use of the brush will 
prepare a surface by leaving lighter pails upon any 
slope of the proper shape; these we convert into 
stones or other ruggedness which it may be desirable 
to produce. 

If we prefer an oblique light, custom seems to 
require tbat it should fall upon the horizontal plane 
at an angle of 45% and from the left hand comer of 
the drawing. If none of the acclivities measure so 
great an angle, then it is obvious the light will graze 
them more or less according to their steepness, and a 
full shade capable of producing effect can nowhere 
exist upon such a plan. Since, therefore, this dis- 
position of the light is adopted solely for effect, may 
it not be reasonable to adapt the angle the light 
makes with the horizon to the nature of the ground 
to be represented ? 

In this case, it will be always less than the greatest 
angle of slope which faces the opposite part of the 
drawing to that from whence the light issues. A 
flat country, whose slopes do not exceed 20°, will> 
therefore, require the luminary to be elevated about 
15°, and in mountainous districts it may be taken as 
high as 40°. Under whatever angle the light is sup- 
posed to enter, the draughtsman must study well its 
arrangement, and should be acquainted with the 
angular elevation of his principal slopes at least ; the 
relative value of the inferior ones he may infer from 
local circumstances, and his own observations while 
sketching. He must begin, as in the vertical illumi- 

a 6 
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nation to lay pale tints upon all those slopes that are 
turned from the light These must be softened into 
the ravines and valleys wherever the curvature of the 
surface requires it, leaving the slopes^ opposed to the 
lighty white. He may then work up the slopes as 
his judgment directs him, considering well how far 
the light will prevail over the shade in those hills or 
features which lie nearly in the same direction as 
itself. The study of models is a good method of ac- 
quiring a knowledge in the application of oblique 
light ; and although we cannot see hills from over- 
head, as we are supposed to do in a plan, yet the 
intelligent draughtsmail will collect many valuable 
hints from a careful observation of nature herself 
under all circumstances of illumination. A little 
rugged hillock will frequently towards sunset "produce 
such a beautiful illustration of the principles of light 
and shade, as to an eye accustomed to study dra¥ring 
will be invaluable. 

But there is another consideration to enter into — 
the system of oblique light. There are three modifi- 
cations of light upon all natural objects when illumi- 
nated — the direct, reflected, and the perpendicular : 
of the first enough has been said ; of the second it 
remains to say, that it would introduce an additional 
difficulty were it to be employed; but of its eflfect 
upon the drawing we shall now inquire. Wherever 
any slope opposed to the direct light was inclined to 
the horizon at such an angle as to be capable of re- 
flecting it back upon an opposite slope, it would di- 
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minish the shade upon that opposite slope^ and in a 
coloured drawing would produce a warm tone of 
colour; for the reflected is generally warmer than 
the original or direct light. This could only happen 
in those cases where a slope was more inclined to the 
horizon than the direct light, and then if the slope 
opposed to it was not very near, the reflected light 
would be much weakened before it reached it; still 
such cases, when they occur, should be noticed. The 
perpendicular light can exert but little influence from 
its weakness, being only those rays which are scat- 
tered through the atmosphere when it is cloudy, or 
sent down from white clouds floating nearly over- 
head ; or, in a cloudless sky, it is merely the blue 
rays from the sky reflected back upon the earth, oc- 
casioning grey, and, indeed, sometimes even blue 
shadows, by destroying the local colour where those 
shadows fall : thus it could only tinge the tops of 
mountains of a colder colour than the direct light ; 
but in a drawing of only one colour this faint blue 
light should be expressed by a very pale shade, as it 
is customary in drawings of one colour, where, being 
confined entirely to light and shade, we have only 
that method of expressing a very faint tint, let the 
colour be what it may. 

To return to our drawing, it must be observed 
that all these circumstances having been properly 
attended to, we must next consider the two remaining 
unshaded parts, namely the slopes facing the light 
more or less, and the tops of the hills ; these must 
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now be distingttiBhed from each other, and in doing 
80 we must constantly consider the degree of obli- 
quity to the direct light, as produced by their incli- 
nation to it, and also to the horizon, and they must 
be shaded accordingly, the last decided touch being 
given on the sides, the recesses of rocks, &a &a, as 
may be necessary. 
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CHAP. vn. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL MINUTUE, WITH FUBTHEB OBSERYATIONS 

ON LIGHT AND SHADE. 

Thus far we have only spoken of the roads^ streams, 
and hills ; but the towns, villages, woods, morasses, 
marshes, and other minutisa are to be attended to in 
proper order. That these things might be compre- 
hended in one Plate, and treated of by themselves, 
we have omitted to mention before that the woods 
which were formerly shown by little green dots, 
when upon the sides of steep slopes, were always 
productive of confusion, or, at least, indistinctness : 
for those slopes having been already finished, every 
thing else that could be done upon them must have 
that effect. Now, in order to avoid this, we suppose 
the trees and woods to be seen by visual rays making 
an angle of a few degrees with the perpendicular — 
they wiirthen admit of a disposition at once pic- 
turesque and according better with the undulations 
of the ground than by the old method, particularly in 
a plan wholly illuminated by an oblique light (this 
will be better understood by reference to Plate F.); 
consequently we should arrange these woods either 
by pencilling or penning the outline with light ink, as 
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soon as the hills are sketched, and, in shading the 
parts that fall upon slopes, take care to accommodate 
our shading to the hill so as to preserve its form 
very perfect; this, however, is a little troublesome to 
learners, particularly when they have not previously 
acquired a knowledge of landscape drawing. 

The villages will have been drawn during the 
survey and sketch ; the houses may now be put in 
red, which is a colour never applied, except faintly, 
until the shading is finished, as it would be disturbed 
by the shade or water, and disfigure the drawing. 
The same remark applies to all soft colours whatever. 
When the scale is small, as four inches to the mile, 
they become mere small rectangles, and are some- 
times distinguished by making the brick or stone 
houses red, and the wood or mud tenements black or 
brown. On larger scales they may be drawn neatly 
with a steel pen, and after colouring them, finished 
with a thick line on those sides w}iere a shadow would 
fall, when the light is in the left hand upper comer : 
and when on very large scales, the roofs are drawn, 
instead of the mere rectangular site of the houses. 

Upon all small scales we are obliged to enlarge 
some objects beyond what the scale will warrant: 
this remark applies generally, excepting to the hills ; 
but on scales greater than twenty inches to a mile 
there is room for every object according to its proper 
magnitude: such distortion should, therefore, cease 
at that point of enlargement, and indeed in many 
cases long before. 

It is a good practice to consider plans on different 
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scales as objects seen at different distances; it helps 
us to a mode of generalisation, and much simpli- 
fies the drawing. Thus the rock of Gibraltar would 
admit of being drawn perfectly in character on the 
twenty-inch scale; yet, on the four-inch scale its 
minutiae would be blended together, and the rock 
would be expressed by little more than a simple 
shade. , , 

By a similar mode of reasoning we admit the pro- 
priety of extinguishing the minor features of ground, 
and blending them in one general slope when we 
draw on so small a scale as one inch to a mile, or 
less ; for then it is impossible to find room for many 
of them. 

We have now gone through the process of plan- 
ning and drawing, according to the prevailing me- 
thods, and have also given examples of the minuter 
parts, many of which, it must be remarked, are 
always drawn as they would appear in an oblique 
light, although the vertical illumination is used for 
the rest of the drawing. Some observations will now 
follow upon the usual practice. It has constantly 
been found by experience that when rocks or moun- 
tains, having pointed or angular summits, like the 
roofs of houses, are illuminated vertically, their ap- 
pearance is gloomy and unsatisfactory; they have, 
therefore, been frequently obliquely illuminated, even 
when the flat country at their bases has been drawn 
in the other manner. In the vertical illumination, 
the tops of hills are always the lightest or imshaded 
parts ; and when the oblique light has been supposed. 
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they have also been left white. Now thiu is a manifest 
absurdity, because, whatever angle of inclination be 
chosen for the light, there must be some slopes among 
mountains opposed to it, which will, therefore, receive 
more light than the tops themselves, the maximum 
of light always falling upon that slope which is most 
directly opposed to it, and not necessarily upon the 
tops of ridges. Hence, to .bring the tops of moun- 
tains nearer the eye does not d^end so much upon 
having them lighter, as upon a proper distribution of 
breadth and intensity of shade, as in nature, and 
throwing the strongest light upon the highest point ; 
for as aerial perspective does not interfere with the 
measurable dimensions of objects, but only blends 
them together in broad masses, or softens them into 
good keeping, this is the proper place to introduce it 
for giving the best possible effect to a plan drawn, 
according to a false technical expression, in *^ light 
and shade," or, indeed, to any plan whatever. 

In coloured drawings it is particularly conducive to 
beauty and perfection; for the lower objects being 
more massed together, and more grey in their general 
appearance, detaches them from the upper or those 
nearest the eye, for which all the warmth of light 
and strength of colouring is to be reserved. The 
minutise, particularly those in the low grounds, should 
in all cases be in such keeping, as to strength, as not 
to spoil the masses of shade, and thereby take from 
the apparent height of the hills. 

In mountainous districts, where the profile is an- 
gular, the vertical illumination compels us to give a 
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certain space to the tops^ btherwise the two sloping 
sides, or rather their corresponding shades, meeting 
at the top, destroy the very light upon which, by 
being supported by shade on both sides, those sum- 
mits should come nearer to the eye, or rise from the 
paper. Hence a white stripe or a light one being 
left to represent the top is quite out of keeping with 
the rest ; and the same thing happens with pointed 
summits : this is the reason why the oblique light is 
preferred, and, indeed, almost forced upon us in such 
ci(!ses. 

It might seem, from what has been said, that the 
oblique light would be preferred, and so it would but 
for its supposed ambiguity. It is easy, when depth 
of shade stands for steepness, to distinguish at a 
glance the relative value of slopes if correctly shaded ; 
and it perhaps requires Uttle more consideration, in 
some cases, to distinguish the same in the oblique 
illumination. Since it must, however, be confessed 
that no practicable method has been devised whereby 
the exact angles of slopes can be inferred from their 
proportion of shade, but barely their relative in- 
clination*, (unless we lose sight of the true natural 
forms in our drawings, in order to gain that supposed 
advantage,) — we can, therefore, only find one really 
valid objection to obliqye illumination, and that is, 
its difficidty of execution. But whenever the nature 
of ground shall have been shown in a tolerably 

• Even this, we have shown, requires more attention than it 
is possible to devote to it, as, from their very nature, these 
angles defy all such attempts. 
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perfect classification, and each distinction strongly 
marked in a well-arranged set of drawings or models, 
the difficulties of reading it, as it is called, will cease ; 
and, like all other arts, when sufficient improvements 
have been effected, it will be well imderstood by all 
those whose interest or inclination shall lead them to 
this branch of study. 

We do not think it necessary to give particular 
directions for surveying woods, rivers, harbours, for- 
tifications, towns, &C., because these are only parti- 
cular applications of the general rules we have laid 
down : every thing can be done by bearing and dis-. 
tance, aided by intersections to the inaccessible objects 
as checks upon the operations. Thus, while survey- 
ing one bank of a river by bearing, distance, and 
offsets, we intersect objects upon the opposite bank, 
— lines between which may afterwards be drawn, 
and surveyed in the usual manner. 

In level countries surveys may be carried on by 
the chain alone. To make this understood, we have 
only to refer to Plate L Jig. 2., in which, if diagonal 
lines had been actually measured, so as to determine 
the three sides of every triangle that can be formed 
within the lines measured around the fields, we can 
evidently lay them down without having the angles ; 
and passing into the adjoining fields from any con- 
venient station, we do the 'same thing again, and 
close upon another former station. Thus we perform 
small surveys with a chain and a little additional 
measurement ; but when they amount to some thou- 
sands of acres, the principle of subdividing errors 
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must be applied. When the chain is used trith very 
little employment of instruments, a method is prac- 
tised by some surveyors, of measuring lines of great 
length perfectly straight between two marked points, 
and thus forming triangles : we shall explain how to 
perform one such line, and then the rest will be easily 
conceived. We have already remarked, that the 
longer the lines, the more simple the figure, and the 
less chance of inaccuracy. If the bearing of this line 
be ascertained, and upon carefully measuring it more 
than once, marking every 5 or 10 chains, with the 
boundaries passed over, and every other thing that 
may be deemed necessary, it is easy to survey the 
enclosures on either side to about 10 chains on each, 
as required for parliamentary surveys for railroads, 
taking care to reduce all ascending or descending 
slopes if necessary, indeed noting every thing through 
the whole ; but in this case permission must be had 
to cut through copses, fences, and all that can be 
perforated ; but there remains something else to be 
thought of, and this is, when the line passes through 
a village, house, pond, wood, &c. In surveying by ^ 
chain and theodolite, as we always go round every 
thing by bearing and distance, this circumstance will 
seldom occur; here the case is otherwise, and the 
obstacle may be cleared thus: tiun off* at a right 
angle to the line, and measure till beyond it, then 
again at a right angle, and again beyond this ; an- 
nother right angle will bring us into the original line 
by measurement, the second side measured being 
equal to the immeasured distance, and if rightly done 
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the bearing will be the same as at first ; the line is 
then to be continued as far as necessary by such 
means, unless the following is preferred : turn off at 
an angle of 60^, and having measured clear of the 
obstacle, again return to the original line at 120^, 
measuring the same distance ; then the unmeasured 
distance will be equal to either of those that deviate 
from the original line.* 

In Captain Dawson's Instructions on Parish Sur- 
veying, and in those who have copied them, excellent 
directions have been given ; it is a pity that his re- 
commendation has not been followed, for then, with 
its adjuncts, a real doomsday book would have been 
formed. Railway surveyors follow this plan of survey- 
ing, and when a curve occurs, the angle between the 
two lines comprehending it is carefully measured by 
an expensive theodolite, and laid down by a protrac- 
tor, the direction of the road having been previously 
laid down provisionally by the engineer. If a large 
extent of ground is to be surveyed, and triangles based 
upon a principal line, following the same method 
throughout, and subdividing it into smaller triangles, 
no doubt can be reasonably entertained of its accu- 
racy ; angles are seldom required, and they may be 
taken by the pocket-sextant if the distances are not 
less than 3100 or 400 feet, thus avoiding its parallax, 
and taking care to measure them in a plane but little 
inclined to the horizon. An angle of 90** is right at 
any inclination; all others are more or less too great. 

* In both cases back angles must be used. 
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Railway curves, always circular, are easily described 
on a plan by drawing perpendiculars from the point 
proposed for their commencement and termination, 
supposing the meeting of the two straight lines and 
the distance where the curve is to begin and end is 
known (both being necessarily the same). We in- 
vestigated a formula for that purpose in March, 1840 
(see diagram and calculations in Appendix), a centre 
not being so easily found in the open country, where 
it may fall in a wood, water, &c. ; nor can we hope 
to describe a curve of large radius on the groimd itself, 
by other means than working aroimd it. This method 
is frequently productive of difficulties in hilly or 
woody countries ; and in towns and some other places 
fails altogether. It will be found generally preferable 
in chain surveying to draw a rough sketch, when the 
quantity is small, and place the dimensions in their 
proper order, though some persons prefer a field-book. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS ; AND DIVISION OP 

MILITARY SKETCHES. 

The foregoing sheets have been entirely devoted to 
the practice of local surveying and sketching, which, 
for the most part, is expected to be very accurate. 
In estates, where the value of land is one of the 
principal objects of a survey, the content cannot be 
too carefully ascertained; and in filling up the 
triangles of a trigonometrical survey, although not 
quite so much attention is required, because many 
small things cannot be noticed in it, yet, as the best 
instruments, much time, and large sums of money 
are employed and expended, the angles and distances 
must receive a great share of attention ; every fea- 
ture that the scale will admit must be preserved, 
and much skill be exercised in putting the whole 
together, or the great sums necessarily expended 
upon it will be wasted, and discredit to the persons 
employed will be the inevitable result. 
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A suTvej of large" extent absolutely requires that 
a base or bases should be meitsured with the utmost 
care^ and that series of triangles should extend from 
it in every direction, so that the whole coimtry is 
covered with them, and therefore the situation of 
every remarkable object determined with the utmost 
possible fl<5curacy; then the filling in is to be done, 
as shown in the instructions for surveying, the 
triangles first laid dowii becoming a test of its 
accuracy. 

It will be remembered that the roads, rivers, &c. 
are surveyed by bearing and distance ; hence their 
correctness, both as to length and also their true 
serpentine form, when proper care has been taken : 
this is the method in very extensive works, as king- 
doms, provinces, &c. 

In smaller surveys, not exceeding ten or fifteen 
square miles, if we carefully survey the boundary 
first, and then the interior roads, occasionally inter- 
secting some remarkable object by way of check, no 
base mil be necessary ; for the whole is a continued 
series of bases of various lengths, and experience 
shows that we may safely rely upon the theodolite 
and chain in such small pieces. It is when great 
length of roads, rivers, &c. are thus surveyed, that 
we need tiie establishment of certain points by means 
of triangles, in order that we may be assured of an 
inaccuracy when it occurs, and how to correct it, by 
adhering to those points, exactly upon the same prin- 
ciple as a mariner corrects his course, by obtaining 
his latitude and longitude as often as possible. 

F 
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In military sketching it is somewhat different: 
the instruments must be portable, and therefore 
small, the time frequently very limited, and the soms 
expended npon it much smaller than on the first- 
mentioned surveys. Its objects, and the circum- 
stances under which it is performed, being thus 
so different from the more operose surveying, the 
shortest, easiest, and most certain methods of prac- 
tice will ever be entitled to the greatest attention. 

Despatch and simplicity of execution are the great 
things to be aimed at in a military sketch; and 
although the greatest possible accuracy may not be 
absolutely necessary, yet this circumst^ce should 
not become a cloak for glaring errors : for it must 
be remembered that these sketches are often the 
most authentic sources of information we possess as 
to the topography of distant countries ; and if they 
are very defective, there is only one thing in their 
favour, namely, that when still further reduced into 
geographical maps the errors are considerably di- 
minished. The errors to which we at present allude 
are, first, the general outline being incorrect, because 
distant points have not been fixed firom lines of 
sufficient length, or by using very imperfect instru- 
ments; secondly, that the hills or mountains not 
being drawn with a proper regard to their real form 
or steepness, they cannot be properly connected when 
the separate portions of a large work are to be blended 
together in one general map. 

It may be convenient to separate military sketches 
into two divisions : first, the rapid sketch of a posi- 
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tion in advance^ or of a batUe immediately after it is 
fought, to be sent with the despatches, or of a line 
of route, &C. &c, — these may be done secretly with 
but little assistance from instruments, sometimes 
without any — and as they are to serve only a transient 
purpose, much latitude must be allowed to those who 
perform such service ; secondly, such sketches or 
rather surveys, as may be undertaken by officers at 
periods of greater leisure, yet not admitting of a 
numerous party, with elaborate instruments, being 
employed upon them, and also frequently requiring 
some degree of secrecy. 

From the first division of military sketches we 
cannot expect much ; when they have served their 
original purpose, their imperfect execution excludes 
the further use of them when anything better can 
be found. It is to the second division that the most 
importance will always be attached : it is a collection 
of these that will ever be considered valuable in a 
military and geographical, perhaps we may say 
also a geological, point of view ; and therefore the 
errors before mentioned shpuld be avoided as much 
as possible. 

The principles of military sketching cannot differ 
essentially from those of surveying; they both con- 
sist in determining the sides and angles of real or 
imaginary figures upon the surface of the earth : 
these are always resolvable into triangles, by means 
of which we lay down these figures upon paper to 
any required scale. But the practice differs very 
considerably ; and it is for this reason that they are 

F 2 
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called sketches rather than surveys, because so much 
of them is usually done by the eye, instead of being 
a continued series of angles and measured lines, as in 
the more elaborate surveys. The practice of draw- 
ing the hills in the field, or the drawing-room, differs 
only in a more hasty manner being adopted, partly 
for the sake of despatch, and partly because, having 
been more hastily sketched, they are probably less 
correct than in a survey where despatch was not so 
indispensable. 

As, in surveying large tracts of country, large 
triangles must be first formed, with great care, to 
find the true relative situation of distant objects, 
and these again subdivided into smaller ones, until 
there is no longer any fear of the errors of mere 
surveying accumulating too far before they are 
checked by reference to those points, — so in military 
sketching, when a tract of country is to be drawn, 
containing 100 square miles or more, a similar 
proceeding cannot be safely dispensed with; for 
nothing can ensure a proper degree of accuracy but 
a triangulation of some kixid. 

It cannot, therefore, be too strongly recommended 
to persons employed on this service, to pay great 
attention to these points ; and it is hoped the de- 
scription we shall shortly give of the instruments 
generally employed, and the methods of using them, 
will merit the attention of those students whose 
future time may sometimes be partly spent in this 
branch of military duty. It may not be improper 
to mention, in this place, that it is usual to consider 
all military plans whatever as made up of two com- 
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ponent parts^ one of which is called ground, and 
comprehends the variety of surface only ; the other, 
called detail, embraces roads, rivers, cities, towns, 
villages, marshes, woods, fords, bridges, and every 
other minutia, the existence of which can be essential 
in a military point of view. We have adhered to 
this distinction in this place, although not in sur- 
veying, because it is the practice, in some cases, to 
express by certain characters the various objects 
constituting the details of a plan, and where no 
time can be spared for drawing them as they really 
are, while, in surveys, every house, or cluster of 
houses, &c, &c. will always be drawn as they happen 
to stand, — every road, with hedge or other fence, 
will be shown by two lines; and when passing over 
a common or otherwise, and not bounded by fences, 
it will be shown by two dotted lines, the line always 
showing a defined boundary, and the dotted line one 
that is not defined, — whereas, in military sketches, a 
few houses, without reference to their precise dis- 
position, or a single spot, denotes a village ; a single 
line will be a bye-road ; a double line a post-road ; a 
dotted line a footpath ; a circle, with small teeth, a 
watermill ; and so on, as in Plate 11. We shall not 
discuss the advantage of retaining these characters, 
as a four-inch scale is abundantly sufficient for every 
important object to be drawn as it is in nature, except 
being, as before said, somewhat larger ; but in geo- 
graphical maps, or any others on a small scale, which 
preclude the possibility of doiog without them, or in 
very hasty sketches, they are certainly indispensable. 

F 3 
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Many instruments have beep contrived for mili- 
tary sketching, each of which has some advantage 
peculiar to itself; but the only ones we shall men- 
tion are, the survejring compasi^ Sir H. Dou^as's 
reflecting semicircle, the pocket sextant, and the 
plane table, which, as we have simplified it in the 
foregoing description, is a capital military instru- 
ment, when used for the second division of military 
sketches. 

To these must be added a case of leather to hold 
the sketches, and an ivory protractor to lay down 
the angles which are taken by the compass, and 
also the distances: these are contained in the 
sketching-K^ase, with a pencil. The sketches are 
drawn upon paper or asses' skin: the latter has, 
perhaps, some advantage over paper, from its not 
imbibing the moisture of the atmosphere, and there- 
fore preserving greater uniformity in the strength 
of the black-lead pencil; still, as no two pencils 
are exactly alike in texture, when one is exhausted, 
another may not match the work done by the first, 
and the difference is not greater than what arises 
from the unequal degree of moisture imbibed by 
paper in different states of the atmosphere. The 
skin is also very expensive ; hence, when the sketch 
is transferred to paper, it is rubbed out to make 
room for another, and the original sketch is then 
lost altogether. Upon the whole, and considering 
the advantage of preserving' original sketches, paper 
mounted upon cloth should be preferred when these 
instruments are used. 
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THE SURVEYING COMPASS. 
{Plate HI. fg. 1.) 

This instrument has an advantage over all other 
compasses. It is a complete azimuth compass, con- 
tained in a box about three inches in diameter, and 
now generally mounted on legs, which gives it a 
decided advantage over those that are held in the 
hand: it is furnished with a plain sight, and a 
prismatic lens, which slides in a dovetail groove, 
to adjust it to distinct vision. When the wire of 
the plain sight is placed upon a distant object, a 
reflected image of the compass-divisions is likewise 
seen through the lens, and the wire both bisects the 
distant object and marks the bearing upon the limb, 
which is numbered from 0° to 360°. The difference 
between any two bearings is evidently the required 
angle between two objects. The construction of this 
instrument will be easily understood by reference to 
the Plate. 

An angle may be read to about 15' by estima- 
tion, when the compass is not shaken by the wind : 
when that is the case, it is usual to observe the dis- 
tance any division vibrates on each side of the wire, 
and take the mean. It is easy to see that this is 
only a theodolite in miniature, and that the angle 
cannot be depended upon for very accurate work : it 
is, nevertheless, a useful military instrument where 
extreme nicety is not required. 

¥ 4 
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THE REFLECTING SEMICIRCLE. 
{Plate IIL Jig. 2.^ 

To combine as many advantages as possible in the 
same instrument, Sir H. Douglas invented, some 
years since, a kind of sextant, by wbich an angle 
may be both taken and protracted at the same time. 
It is a semicircle of brass, furnished with an index 
mirror, and also an horizon glass, like other reflect- 
ing instruments; and as the angle taken by these 
instruments is always double the real angle, he has 
placed the index glass upon the extremity of a 
diameter, and not at the centre : by this means the 
observed angle is reduced to the true angle, and is 
protracted in the usual manner by a projecting 
radius of the semicircle, which moves around it as 
the index glass is adjusted to the object. 

This instrument is more to be depended upon than 
any compass; for it reads to one or two minutes, 
and is not subject to the inconvenience of shaking, 
as a compass must be when held by the hand: but 
the angles taken in planes oblique to the horizon 
require either a reduction or the use of an artifice 
which will be given further on, after describing the 
sextant, to which it equally applies. Mff. 2 is a 
representation of the reflecting semicircle. The 
index error, common to all reflecting instruments, 
may be removed by adjustment: the angles will 
then be true, provided the objects are not nearer 
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than 100 yards. In this case the parallax^ also 
common to all reflecting instruments, will be sen- 
sible : it may amomit to a few minutes if the object 
is near. In the sextant, this parallax is always read 
upon the arc of excess, which precedes the zero, and 
may be, therefore, found and subtracted from. the 
observed angle, because it places the zero, with 
respect to the nearest object, beyond the true zero : 
but in the semicircle we are now describing it cannot 
be found ; for the instrument is at zero when quite 
shut, and therefore has no arc of excess. 



THE POCKET SEXTANT. 
(Plate III, Jig, 3.) 

This useful little instrument diflfers from the 
common sextants in being smaller, and having its 
mirrors contained in a box of about the same size 
as the compass before mentioned : it is very correct, 
and has the advantage of a rack-and-pinion motion 
for its adjustment; nor can it be put out of order 
without violence, its parts being so well protected 
by the box. It is also furnished with a small 
telescope, which sometimes slides into the box: 
this may be removed, if the observer is satisfied 
with the plain sight. Being also furnished with 
dark glasses and the necessary adjustments, it may 
consequently be used for every purpose to which 
a reflecting instrument can be applied. Even the 
latitude can be found by a single observation of 
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meridian altitude^ within a minute, and the longi- 
tude near enough to be a valuable approximation 
in places but little known. By a mean of fifteen 
observations on the sun and several stars, the lati- 
tude has been found within l'M465, when the 
instrument read to half minutes. 
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CHAP. n. 

TAKING ANGLES WITH MILITARY INSTRUMENTS^ AND RE- 
DUCING THEM TO HORIZONTAL PLANK INSTRUMENTALLT. 

The angle between two objects is taken by either of 
the reflecting instruments in the following manner: — 
The observer looks at the left-hand object through 
the telescope, or plain sight, and by the rackwork 
of the sextant, or merely separating the projecting 
index of the reflecting semicircle from the part it 
touches when shut up. He moves the index imtil 
the required object is brought, by reflection from the 
index glass, upon or in contact with that seen by 
direct vision ; and the angle is read oflF upon the limb, 
or protracted, as the case may be, or either instrument 
be used. If it be an angle of elevation, the elevated 
object is brought down to the horizon, or to its image 
seen in a basin of water or mercury ; and in the latter 
case half the observed angle is the true elevation, 
because the image seen in the basin is as much below 
the horizon as the real one is above it. 

The plane table has been before described. Now, 
either of these instruments will enable us to produce 
a military plan. As far as mere angles are con- 
cerned, the semicircle and sextant are evidently most 
correct; but both require that the angles takeu in 
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oblique planes should be reduced to true horizontal 
angles; and this cannot be done without knowing 
the angular elevations and depressions, which when 
small are not appreciable by reflecting instruments : 
thus, we must have recourse to artifice to accomplish 
what falls without the reach of our instrument by 
the legitimate means. We shall premise that the 
compass cannot take an angle nearer than about 15^ 
independent of its errors of centring, and others 
arising out of its construction; but we shall show 
how, in most cases, the errors of the other instru- 
ments, which happen when objects are in planes 
oblique to the horizon, may be reduced far below 
that quantity, and often made to vanish ^tirely. 

We shall suppose (see annexed diagram) that a is 
an object 4** above the horizon, b is 2^ below it, and c 
also 1** below, — the angular distances from one object 
to another, in the oblique planes, being Ac =110° 
and AB 20®, as in the figure following : — 




In this diagram, let the line ho represent the 
horizon; ZA, zb, zc, the distances of the objects 
from the observer's zenith. Now in azb and Azc 
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there will be given the three sides to find the angles 
at the zenith^ which are measured upon the horizon, 
and are the true horizontal angles. These angles 
being calculated, will show that if, instead of taking 
AB as given by the instrument, we take the difference 
between AG and ab, we shall get the horizontal 
angle very nearly : — 



The trne horizontal angle between a and o 
The angular distance measured bj sextant 

Difierence too much by instrument 

The true horizontal angle between a and b 
The angular distance measured by sextant 

Difference too much by instrument 

The true horizontal angle between b and o 
The angular dist., as would be taken by sextant 
N.B. By calculation it is 9(P 51' 30". 7, which 
would read 30". 

Difference too little by instrument • 



Hence, ao by- in- 
strument . 

B by ditto . 

AB by ditto . 
A B by calc . 

Difference between 
calculation and 
measurement . 



Deg. Min. Sec. 
110 
90 51 30 



19 
19 



8 30 
5 25*6 



True horizontal 
angle by calcu- 
lation . 

Ditto, ditto . . 

Ditto, ditto . . 



3 4.4 



Deir. Min. Sec. 

109 58 46.8 

110 

I 13.2 



19 
20 



5 25.6 




54 34.4 

90 53 21.2 
90 51 SO 



1 51.2 
Deg. Min. Sec. 



109 58 46.8 
90 53 21.2 

19 5 25.6 



From the preceding statement, we learn that in 
really using the angles taken in the oblique planes, 
there would be an error of 54' 34".4 in the angular 
distance between A and b, which, by taking the 
difference between AC and ab, as actually measured, 
we reduce to 3'4'^4. We shall now take another 
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where A is 1^ aboFe, B 1^ below, and c 1^ 
above the horizon; ab, by measurement, 32% and 
Ac97^ — 



The true boriionUl angle between a and c 
The angular distanoe measored bj lexUuit 

Difierence too little bj lextant 

The tme horizontal an(;le between a and b 
The angular distance measured by sextant 

Difierence too much bj sextant 



Drg. Mia. See. 
97 I 11 
97 

1 11 



31 56 20.6 

32 

3 39.4 



The true horizontal angle between b and o . . 65 
The angular dist., as would be measured bj sextant . 65 
N.B. Bj calculation 65^ 4' ll'U, but the ll'U 
could not be read on the limb. 



4 50.4 
4 



Difference too little bj sextant 



50.4 



A c b/ instrument , 

B c bj ditto . 

ABbj ditto . 

A B bj calculation , 

Difference between 
calculation and 
measurement . 



Deg. Mia. See. 
97 



65 4 

31 56 
31 56 20.6 



20.6 



Deg. Mia. Sec. 

The true horizontal 
angle hy calcu- 
lation . .97 111 

Ditto, ditto . . 65 4 50.4 

Ditto, ditto . . 31 56 20.6 



In this last supposition^ which is much nearer the 
usual practice^ the first being an extreme case, the 
angular distance between A and B, which would err 
3' 39'^4 from the truth, is obtained by taking the 
difference between it and AC, vjithin 2(y^6 : the 
error may therefore be considered as evanescent; for 
no instrument in common use, for laying down angles, 
can do it nearer than l\ In the other angles the 
difference is also very trifling. Hence, if two objects 
lie in a plane very oblique to the horizon, we must 
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take an object far to the right of them, and measure 
the angle between that and each of them, and the 
difference between these two angles will be very 
nearly the true horizontal angle required. In taking 
angles by reflexion, the brightest object is always 
made the reflected one ; and thus, when the brightest 
is to the left hand, we are sometimes obliged to 
invert the instrument, or hold the face downwards : 
in this case an inversion of the rule just now given 
must lake place, and an object far to the left hand 
must be taken. 

Now an error of 3', in a distance of 12 inches, on 
paper, would only become sensible in very acute in- 
tersections, which should always be avoided as much 
as possible, or rejected until we can confirm them 
by others less acute; but 12 inches usually represent 
from three to six miles upon military plans, so that 
by avoiding acute angles, and selecting such objects 
as appear nearly horizontal, and when we cannot do 
so, by taking the difference between two angles as 
the true one, we may make the reflecting instrument 
perform its office without sensible error in almost 
every case that can possibly occur : indeed, triangles 
of six or eight miles to the side have been interposed 
between those of a large triangular survey with great 
success, by the means just pointed out; but the 
sides were always calculated, and the triangles laid 
down, by beam compasses. 
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CHAP. in. 

FIRST DIVISION OF HILITART SKETCHES. 

We now begin with the first division of military 
sketches, properly so called, as the second may be 
made to vie with surveys, if carefully conducted; 
and a specimen, with its description, will be intro- 
duced in illustration. A sketching-case, pencil, and 
scale, alone were used upon this small sketch, which 
might be continued indefinitely, by working on each 
side in succession, as the best means of dividing its 
errors, if that were deemed of suflScient consequence.* 
One of the most essential things to be acquired, is 
that of judging distances with accuracy. Upon this 
everything depends in a hasty sketch, where instru- 
ments are sparingly used, or excluded altogether. It 
is commonly acquired thus : the value of the pace is 
previously ascertained upon a measured distance — a 
long distance is best, as the mean value of a pace can 
be established upon it with greater exactness than on 
a small one ; a distance is then judged, and after- 
wards paced ; the diflference is noted, and the practice 

• 

* Commons are now constantlj sketched by dividing them 
into triangles, pacing each side and the offsets, noting them on 
a rough sketch made at the time, while the disposition of en- 
campments on them is made by the regulation plans from the 
quartermaster-generars department. 
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continued until the student is competent to trust 
himself in judging distances of considerable length. 
He is now capable of sketching by this method, 
transferring the principles and artifices of surveying 
into it as completely as the exclusion or absolute 
want of instruments will admit; that is to say, 
judging, or, if he pleases, pacing his distances, and 
operating exactly as he would do were they mea- 
sured, and his angles also. 

The following description {Plate IV. fig, 1.) of an 
actual sketch will place this subject in a proper point 
of view. At a the sketch was commenced in the 
direction of the canal produced, and the canal drawn 
of an indefinite length ; the wharf, pond, and houses 
at g ; the cottages and other objects about a were 
drawn entirely by judging their distances and posi- 
tions with respect to the line a 6, which was paced, 
and the ground drawn at the proper intervals, judging 
the distance right and left, exactly as in surveying 
and using ofi^sets : then the line c b was drawn as 
nearly true to the proper angle, as could be done by 
holding the sketching-case, as a plane table, with 
the line a 6 in its proper position : c b was paced, 
and the ground put in as upon the former line ; then 
returning to 6, a direction to h, and afterwards to c, 
gave by the same means the groimd in that direc- 
tion ; and upon arriving at o, the road to the bridge 
at d was drawn as the other lines had been, and the 
direction of the canal both ways joining it to the 
wharf, pond, &c., producing it indefinitely in the 
other direction, because it rims straight far put of the 
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limitA of the sketch. The direction of the road d e, 
and from e to the gravel-pit^ were drawn as near as 
poBsiblCy by imitating the use of the plane table^ 
always putting in the objects right and left at as- 
sumed or paced intervals^ and occasionally quitting 
the line paced upon, in order to see the ground 
better. Lastly^ the direction of the canal from / to 
g being already given^ its length was judged^ which 
determined the place of the bridge ; and the road 
from / to the gravel-pit being judged at a certain 
length as the other distances had been, this assumed 
lengthy with its direction, as ascertained from the 
bridge, afforded some criterion of the accuracy of 
the sketch, analogous to what is called closing, in 
regular surveys. But we do not mean to say that 
closing exactly can be expected in a work of this 
kind, more especially when a person may have gone 
round a considerable circuit; for in works of this 
hasty nature it is not necessary, the greatest latitude 
being allowed in such operations. Our sketch has 
been compared with surveys and better sketches done 
by the help of instruments afterwards, and the re- 
semblance is quite sufficient for the purposes to which 
such sketches are applied : had it been extended into 
the adjoining enclosed country, the distances and 
directions of such farm-houses, points of hills, &c. &c. 
as presented themselves, would have been judged 
exactly in the same manner, and the roads drawn 
from one place to another as near as the eye could 
estimate while going over the hills themselves ; and 
thus a rough document may be produced with very 
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little trouble^ constituting what is called reconnoitring 
or sketching a position in advance. But where the 
features are large and commanding^ it is evident that 
a skilful person will much shorten his labour by 
sketching grotmd at a still greater distance from the 
places where he stands than we have done; and it 
must be observed that an accurate acquaintance with 
the varieties of hills, from long practice, will be 
eminently serviceable. In this manner we may also 
form what is called a column of route, or a line 
of road of many miles, in length, judging the bends 
of the roads and the distances*, remarking every 
object, right and left, within perhaps half a mile, with 
the nature of the roads, bridges, and everything of 
military consequence, in a suitable report annexed : 
or we may pass from height to height, if the road 
lies among hills, and draw the road as we go, similar 
to what has been before said, and will again be 
mentioned when we show how to make more elabo- 
rate sketches, freely using such instruments as- we 
can coitimand. 

Before quitting this subject, it may be right to 
inform the student, that in this rapid sketching Sir 

* It is now common to produce these by laying the sketching- 
case on any support that offers, or on the ground, and working 
by the back aii^le, as with the plane table, which prepares 
learners for it effectually, and gives the bends almost correctly, 
always drawing the forward angle backwards when at the end, 
and forwards at the beginning of the paper, which renders the 
junction of many such sketches easy and nearly certain. Lines 
of road have been thus carried on 12 miles or more very 
frequently. 
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H. Douglas's semicircle is, perhaps^ the best instru- 
ment to be used) if an instrument be allowed, because 
it will determine the places of houses, &a with great 
despatch and correctness, thus leaving very little to 
be done by judging or pacing distances ; for a large 
piece may be rapidly sketched, even on horseback^ if 
a single distance is first assumed as a base, and from 
it several objects fixed, which leaves nothing more to 
be done than filling in the sketch by the eye : but 
the circumstances under which military operations 
are performed are so extremely varied, that an officer 
must be left to judge for himself, upon the neces- 
sity for using or rejecting instruments, according to 
them. 

When a person has been regularly taught to make 
correct plans by any of the methods we have given, or 
shall give, he will find that barely riding over ground, 
and examining it with the eye of a military man, 
will be sufficient for him to describe it roughly upon 
paper, and that such a sketch as he can produce by 
this means, especially if aided by a few angles and 
notes that take little time to obtain, will communicate 
a very competent knowledge of the ground to any 
other officer for whose use it may be required. It 
is a practice with many persons to obtain, if possible, 
provincial maps, and lay down the ground upon en- 
larged outlines from them; but unless these maps 
are good, we doubt whether much is gained by this 
proceeding: for equal error, will arise by hastily 
enlarging a bad map, as in trusting to the eye, occa- 
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sionally corrected by a few angles; nor can such 
maps always be had: mdeed, any plan enlarged, 
unless it be of triangles or buildings, which have the 
dimensions actually written in their proper place, 
will always be a failure. 
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CHAP. IV. 

SECOND DIVISION OF MILITABT SKETCHES. 

These must be conducted in a manner exactly the 
reverse of the theodolite survey. It will be in vain 
to expect that pacing and taking bearings by a com- 
pass, through a winding road of great extent, can 
possibly be true: it may be barely trusted to for 
short distances and in straight roads, but not other- 
wise ; for the angles are often uncertain, and so are 
the paced distances in many cases : we must there- 
fore devise a method which will obviate these ob- 
jections, and, while it ensures general accuracy, 
throw all the errors upon those parts which are of 
the least importance.* 

We begin by measuring, or at least pacing, a base 
as long as possible : if paced, it should be gone over 
two or three times, and the mean of them taken for 
the true length. There are often great difficulties in 
selecting a spot favourable for this purpose : it most 
commonly happens that, when a spot has been foimd, 
it lies so inconveniently as to make the intersection 
of distant objects from each end too acute to be 
trusted to ; this inconvenience may be obviated in the 

See note at p. 124. 
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following maimer. — Suppose the base A b (aimexed 
diagram) to have been measured, and that £ is an 




object so conspicuous as to be of consequence in the 
sketch. The acute intersection A e b cannot be de- 
pended upon ; but if two objects c and d are selected 
and fixed with great care from A and B, and then 
checked by taking the angles ADC and c d b, or 
A c D and D c B, their places may be considered as 
certain ; and from c D, as an enlarged base, the 
place of E may be more accurately determined. This 
has been done on large trigonometrical surveys ; and 
when of so much importance, four values of CD 
can be had by calculation, the mean of which will 
be very exact ; but in military sketches it is enough 
to determine the places of c 
and D by three intersections 
passing through the same 
point. Other methods may 
also be practised for secur- 
ing the same advantage: 
thus c D (annexed diagram) 
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may be determmed from a and b, and, being proved 
from or Dy will present an enlarged base more con- 
veniently situated to fix other points, than the original 
base A B ; indeed three bases will then be formed, b d, 
D c, and c b. Many other varieties of this method will 
readily occur to the observer, according to the nature of 
the groimd ; and he will of course decide for liimself. 
Now, from points thus fixed with much care, other 
objects may be determined, always, if possible, in the 
larger triangles, having three lines passing through 
the same point ; and the work will be more correct 
than when we determine too many from the original 
base, as in the annexed dia^am, — a practice much to 
be avoided, for the errors occasioned by so many acute 




intersections at the commencement, if they are not 
checked properly from one another, or others better 
situated for that purpose, will infallibly derange the 
whole work. It must be laid down as a principle that 
the most conspicuous objects are to be most correctly 
placed, and the minor points derived from them ; by 
this means we command the greatest possible accuracy, 
and throw all the errors upon those parts where they 
can be propagated no farther. 
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■ It is a good method to take as many angles as pos- 
sible at each station^ and make our selection of the 
greater triangles afterwards, unless, from a previous 
knowledge of the country, that has been already 
arranged ; and it will generally haj^n that we can 
see the interior of a triangle from at least two of the 
sides which enclose it ; if not, the points therein must 
be fixed from any other side of any adjoining triangle 
where they can be seen, as each side of & great triangle 
becomes a base for fixing interior points. 

The triangles are generally laid down by a pro- 
tractor, in military sketches ; but as we suppose, in 
this division, that time and instruments are allowed, 
and as we can produce a sketch little short of a real 
survey in point of accuracy, we have no hesitation in 
recommending that those triangles, which may have 
sides of one or two feet in length upon paper, or from 
three to six miles in length upon the foUr-inch scale, 
should be calculated and laid down by the length of 
the sides themselves. This is our own practice, be- 
cause we know that when these lines exceed eighteen 
inches, let the scale be what it may, they will become 
very liable to error if continued too far by a pro- 
tractor ; and hence, if only a few of the greater 
triangles are calculated and so laid down, we are 
assured of their accuracy, and also of the interior 
points when laid down by a protractor. 

The method about to be described depends so 
much upon the correctness of the trianglesj that 
they must be managed with the most scrupulous 
attention. 

a 
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The infltruments chosen for finishing the sketch 
after the triangulation is finished, will be either the 
plane-table, or the sketching-case, and skins, aided 
by the surveying compass; for the triangles them- 
selves may be formed by the sextant or theodolite at 
the option of the person employed 

Of the first-mentioned instrument, which is far the 
best for expedition and accuracy, we need say but 
little here, as it would be almost a repetition of what 
has been before taught under the article Surveying, 
What remains is common to it and the sketching- 
case, only with the difference arising from the method 
of mere sketching, as it respects the plane-table, and 
laying down the work when we use the sketching- 
case and skins. 

Having determined as many points as may be 
deemed necessary, some of which should fall without 
the limits of the sketch, and will be productive of 
great advantage while sketching near its boundaries, 
as well as when joining it to others, — we must dot 
them down from the paper they have been constructed 
upon, to the skin we propose to use, and mark their 
names. Now we go to one of those points and take 
the bearing of some other, the more distant the better; 
and connecting the two points in question, we, by 
means of this bearing, lay down a line representing 
the magnetic meridian of that particular compass em- 
ployed, for they generally differ a little in different 
instruments, as before noted, and also many others at 
about an inch apart: we are now in condition to 
begin our sketch in the manner following. 
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Before we quit the place, if any ground, road, or 
other object necessary to be noticed, is either there 
or near it, we draw it on the spot, and then, always 
keeping upon Hie highest ground, find our place by 
taking the bearing of any two or three objects fdrm- 
ing the points of our triangles, and laying dbwn those 
bearings from the objects towards ourselves. We 
thus ascertain our place correctly if these lines meet^ 
as they will when good instruments and care are 
used. This practice is common to this method, and 
that by the plane-table ; but the latter instrument 
does it more quickly and more correctly, being less 
liable to error than laying down bearings by a pro- 
tractor when taken by a compass, thus including the 
error of both these iostruments. The place being 
found, we proceed as before to draw the contour of 
the ground, &c. ; and supposing a road, house, 
stream, &c. to be near, we take a bearing to some 
point upon it, and pacing the distance, examine the 
object and mark this point, sometimes taking also a 
bearing both ways from that place, in the case of 
streams or roads, and drawing either as £GLr as we 
can trust ourselves while upon the spot. Again 
finding our place upon some adjoining feature or 
height, and doing the same, we join it to what was 
last done by the eye, occasionally assisted by the in- 
struments ; and by continually keeping upon the high 
ground, where we can see fixed points within a mile 
or two, we find our places; and from the places thus 
determined, other points in roads, &c. are found, and 
the intermediate bends drawn by the eye on the 

o 2 
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gpot; thus ensuring general, and also particular ac- 
curacy if we please, by a continual subdivision of 
errors : we also avoid the fatigue and inaccuracy of 
pacing over unfavourable ground, and save much time 
by not actually going through the roads as in sur- 
veying. But nuMiy other things are done as we go 
on: for example, at the places thus constantly 
found, we intersect houses and other objects, but 
particularly houses, because they are always upon or 
near a road, and, therefore, determine a point of some 
value in drawing in those roads ; and in passing by 
woods or commons, we always do as much of their 
boundaries as we can see from that particular spot ; 
and also, if in passing, we are in line with any bound- 
ary or road of considerable length, and nearly straight, 
although at a mile or more distance, we find our place, 
and take a bearing in the direction of its length, and 
thus prepare the distant parts of our sketch before 
we actually come to work upon them. The diflFer- 
ence between sketching and surveying, which was 
said to be exactly reversed, will now be evident : for, 
in the former, we derive the roads, &c. from the hills; 
while, in the latter, the hills are derived from the 
roads, &c.* The military officer has more to do 
with the hills than the roads : if the latter are not 
perfectly true as to their flexure, so that the former 
are well connected and expressed, the plan will lose 

♦ Many persons prefer obtaining the roads, &c. by bearing 
and paced distances, checking themselves continually by fixed 
points, and thus produce sketches little short of surveys in 
accuracy; it has been found best where the roads are very 
numerous and a plane-table used. 
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nothing in the estimation of the general, who should 
nevertheless know exactly the state of the roads with 
respect to breadth and goodness, and the streams as 
to practicability in fording, their bridges, mills, &c. ; 
but the ground is indispensable, and so are the gene- 
ral dimensions of wastes or places fit for encamp- 
ments, as well as woods and the nature of their trees, 
whether timber, of what kind, what underwood, and, 
in enclosed countries, the nature of the timber in 
the hedges, &c. ; but these thmgs more properly 
belong to the written reports that should in all cases 
accompany plans made for military or political pur- 
poses. 

We must now observe that there will sometimes 
occur cases, in which, from a paucity of points, or 
when from being entangled in small ravines or other- 
wise^ many will disappear, we are obliged to have re- 
course to pacing, no other method being practicable : 
but this does not invalidate the system ; for filling 
in small intervening spaces becomes at length so 
familiar to practised persons, as to present no great 
difficulty in any case whatever. To avoid this in- 
convenj-cnce, we always l&ketch around the difficult 
places, and by invariably diminishing the space, cir- 
cumstances will always enable us to fill it in by mere 
reconnoitring ; and besides, we constantly determine, 
by intersection, the places of many objects in the 
parts that appear likely to produce this difficulty, 
and thus often avoid it altogether. 

There is also another case, namely, a flat enclosed 
country, where we must pace and take bearings, 

G 3 
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unless we can reg^ularly survey it» for it is obviously 
impossible to fix points, or find placesy if they were 
fixed; but this will not often happen; and with 
respect to extensiye forests, it is well known and 
uniyersally acknowledged, that there is no other way 
of sketching a country so circumstanced, than by 
examining its parts at such convenient distances as 
may present themselves, and sketching the mountains 
by studying the nature of the ground, and its ana- 
logy with surrounding features, or those we have 
seen similar in other countries 

It is evident that much must be done by the eye 
alone in military sketching. The greatest advantage 
is to be derived from the accurate use of that organ ; 
and, whenever it saves an instrumental operation we 
must by no means neglect it. 

The nature of roads may, in great measure, be in- 
ferred from the surrounding soil ; for, whatever may 
be its component parts, they will influence the state 
of the roads materially, which, for the most part, are 
composed of nutterials near at hand : this is one ad- 
vantage of knowing, from the configuration of hills 
and moimtains, their prob&ble, we may ahnost say 
certain, composition* But that nothing may be left 
to conjecture in a case of such importance as the 
march and subsist^xce of armies, this subject should 
always be included in the written report. 

When a plane-table is used for these sketches, the 
plan of operation differs in nothing but in the method 
of laying down the bearings, as before described 
under the article Surveying, the points being dotted 
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down on paper mounted on the table ; and the degree 
at which the needle stands when two of the points 
are in line with the original points upon the ground, 
being marked, as 3** S. W., or whatever it may be, 
will always serve to place it parallel to its first posi- 
tion, and then the proceeding is exactly as before 
detailed. When one sheet is filled, we dot down the 
border of it, which it is proposed to extend, and a 
few more points in that direction, two of which should 
be common to both sheets, and then determining 
the position of the needle, proceed as before: the 
very same thing as must also be done in using the 
skins. If a. boundary between two adjoining sketches 
is gone over by two parties, and if both work indis- 
criminately from each other's points, the plans must 
join properly. 
' We may now observe, that the difference between 
the accuracy of the plane-table and the other instru- 
ments consists chiefly in this : — The plane-table is 
always adjusted to the same degree or part of a de- 
gree, and therefore, whether the compass-card is well 
divided and centered, or not, we are sure of being 
right, if the table is very nearly horizontal; also 
the angle or bearing being drawn by the side of the 
rule, is only affected by the small parallax of the in- 
strument, which we have before shown to be ge- 
nerally insensible, and wholly disappears if the place 
where the bearing is to be taken from is placed over 
the station. But the card of the surveying compass 
may be badly centered ; therefore, as we take angles 
on every part of its limb, these angles or bearings must 

o4 
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congtaatly vary a little from the truth; but a still 
worse source of error remains, comiected with the 
ivory protractor, and the use of it in the field, — this 
instrument being seldom accurately divided. The 
skin not laying quite flat, and the unsteadiness of 
the case when held on the knee, or* on the ground, 
also present great difficulties to laying down lines 
with exactness : hence some officers are incumbered 
with a camp-stool to sit upon, or to support their 
case, when performing this operation ; and it is ob- 
vious how much time is thus lost, and with what 
uncertainty the work is performed, especially if E. 
and W. lines are used. If N. and S. lines were used, 
and the protractor according to the old method, 
rather greater accuracy, and certainly more expedi- 
tion, would be attained. When E. and W. lines are 
employed, short transverse lines are drawn across the 
ivory protractor, and the angle is protracted by 
placing the centre upon the angular point, adjusting 
it by any E. and W. line that may happen to coincide 
with one of them; then dotting oflF the required 
degree to turn it to the two points, and rule the 
bearing which is thus done at twice. If meridians 
are used, nothing more is necessary than to place 
the ivory protractor upon any convenient one, and 
adjust the centre and required degree upon that 
meridian, to slide it forward or backward until its 
interior edge passes through the angular point, draw- 
ing the required line to whatever length may be 
necessary ; the subjoined diagram will explain this. 
The bearing and distance /g^ is required to be laid 
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off from /; place the centre of the protractor upon h % 
and the degree upon this meridi^i^ then sliding until 
the back edge cuts/, rule the ]mefg, and lay down 
the distance; another bearing from g is done in' ex« 
actly the same manner, but it must be noted in which 
direction we are proceeding. 

Plate IV. fig. 2. is a specimen of sketching by this 
method, with a plane-table, in a country partly open 
and partly enclosed with thick hedges and large 
timber trees from the points laid down from sextant 
observations as before detailed : there have not been 
one thousand paces employed on the whole of it, and 
in a continuation oi the same sketch much was done 
without a single pace. The objects employed for 
determining the places were many of them one or 
two miles distant ; and although the compass-needle 
does not exceed two inches in length, yet no difficulty 
occurred in finding those places correctly, nor in 
seeing the points while on the high ground, as should 
always be particularly attended to. 

Connected with this system of sketching, and in- 
deed every triangulation whatever, we must observe, 
that great difficulties in fixing pointawill occur with- 
out management : some practical instructions will now 
be given how to avoid them. 

The most elevated points can always be seen almost 
every where, but we want many more amongst the 
lower chains of hills, and consequently in v^leys of 
difficult access to the sight. 

Now we find that while determining points trigo- 
Dometrically upon the inferior ridgee, we can also 
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see up the opposite ravines, or the opposite side of 
an intervening ravine ; and when upon that opposite 
side, we can easily do so by the hills we have left, 
and thus are able to determine numerous objects, by 
which we find our place, when sketching from the 
points on the opposite side of a valley: aud this 
illustrates a position we have before advanced, namely, 
that it is better always to fix points out of the bound- 
ary of our sketch. To this may also be added, that 
it is frequently found impossible to measure a base, 
or form triangles upon the piece of ground to be 
sketched; and, therefore, both must be done upon 
soBie adjoining part more favourable to these oper- 
ations : or else we must survey the whole by pacing 
and taking bearings without any other checks than 
can be derived from frequent intersections of some 
one or more remarkable objects within or without 
the boundaries of our sketch, according to circum- 
stances. 
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CHAP. V. 

METHOD OF SXTRTETING IRBE6ULAB INTBENCHHEyTS, ETC. 

BY THE 8EXTAKT. 

It may sometimes happen, that to know the form of 
an irregular line of wall or intrenchment is an object 
of some importance, and the approach may be.difficult, 
or, perhaps, impossible : by the following method it 
can be sketched very accurately at such a distance as 
to secure the officer from unnecessary danger, and, 
perhaps, in some cases, from observation. {Plate I. 
fig. 1.) Let A B c D B p be an irregular line, with a 
marsh before it, and not to be approached nearer than 
the line k L M. 

Now, if we set out from k, first taking the angles 
A K L, B K L, and pacing towards an object in the 
line K L, observe at what distance from k any of the 
lines of the fortification produced would reach the 
point where we stand, and take* the angle subtended 
between them and the line whereon we walk, doing 
this as often as we are in those lines produced ; and 
having arrived at l, suppose that we are obliged from 
circumstances, or deem it advisable, to change our' 
route, and advance towards m, doing the same as 
before, all through the line, we shall then obtain a 
plan far more correct than we could do by mere inter- 
section of the difierent angles of the fortification, 
because, in that case, acute intersections would offcen 
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give a false length to those lines which were short ; 
and in this particular instance of sketchings we have 
not always the means of avoiding such acute inter- 
sections. A reflecting instrument is the best for 
this purpose, and Sir Howard Douglas's is admirably 
adapted to it, because the lines may be laid down 
upon the spot, and, indeed, many other sketches 
may be made in a similar manner by the help of this 
instrument. 

Coasts, £is well as rivers, are sketched exactly as 
the roads, by finding certain places upon their banks, 
and connecting thejn, the principle extending to all 
possible cases; but the intervals should not be so 
long as to make it difficult to see the bends lying 
between any two of these points. 

Streams are frequently drawn at the same time as 
the features between which they run, except in en- 
closed countries, where they are often diverted from 
their original course and conducted along the sides 
of roads: if such nicety is required, they should, 
therefore, be noticed while drawing those roads, as in 
regular surveys. 

Fields are seldom delineated exactly upon surveys, 
when the scale is less than eight inches to a mile ; 
much less upon military sketches, otherwise than by 
making them according to fancy, wherever they may 
be, instead of regularly surveying their boundaries, 
as upon more particular plans, when the scale is as 
large as four or five chains to one inch. 

Buildings are also drawn with less attention as to 
number and position, because they are only sketched 
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by the eye, aad generally in haste : yet large build- 
ings or towns should certainly claim some share of 
attention whenever time can be spared ; and fortifi- 
cations are first laid down on a large scale, and then 
reduced into the plan, if it belongs to the second 
division. 

Bemarkable trees, towers, or other objects situated 
on the tops of hiUs, should never be omitted: they 
serve as landmarks, and in countries not well known, 
and many other cases, are of great importance to 
armies on their marches. 

It often happens, as the sheets of the sketch get 
filled, that great fucilitiea arise from that circum- 
stance alone ; for many objects will be found to lie 
in a line passing through two points already ascer- 
tained, or in some line produced ; a single bearing 
will in that case determine our place. Or we may 
find some other pair of objects or line produced that 
will do as well, by intersecting the first line supposed, 
and then we sketch around us as usual Thus many 
little shifts^ to save time and the use of instruments, 
will frequently suggest themselves to the person who 
has had much practice, and they should never be 
neglected. 

Very excellent plans of the second class have been 
produced by triangulating with a sextant, and, having 
determined nmnerous places, filling in the groimd 
entirely by the eye. Thus it must frequently hap- 
pen on foreign service, for an officer cannot always 
procure the instruments he prefers. It is evident 
that in this method of sketching some substitute for 
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a plane-table is used, but it is no more than barely 
holding the sketch parallel to the original figure of 
the ground, as near as may be, and judging the bear- 
ings of points interior to the triangles. In moun- 
tainous countries, this kind of sketching is capable 
of great despatch; but in hills of smaller features, 
and in countries comparatively flat, and much en* 
closed, we must have recourse to other instruments, 
of which the simple plane-table, with a very light 
mounting, is clearly the best. 
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CHAP. VI. 

KSCE88ITT OF ASCEBTAIinNO LATTTITDB AKD LOKGITtJDE 
APPBOXDfATIYBLT, UPON FOREIGN SKETCHES OF THE 
SECOND DinSION ; AND METHODS OF DOING SO BY 
lOLITABT INSTBUMENTS. 

Etebt military sketch of the second class will ac- 
quire additional interest, if the absolute heights of 
the principal hills or mountains be ascertained, if 
possible, above the mean level of the nearest river, 
lake, or the sea*; in the latter case, it should 
be stated whether at spring or neap tides. All cir- 
cumstances considered, it is probable that the most 
expeditious, and perhaps the most correct way of 
doing so, is by the use of the mountain barometer. 
Of these instruments. Sir H. Englefield's is the most 
portable, and least liable to get out of order, being 
about the size of a common walking-stick; it re- 
quires no logarithmic tables, every thing being done 
by that attached to it, and a trifling calculation. 

The latitude and longitude of some remarkable 
place may likewise be ascertained, as we have said 
before, with the small pocket sextant ; and the true 

** The {Rsa level is very different on different parts of a coast. 
The Trinity Board haye fixed a mark called Trinity datum, at 
the average high water at spring tides, a little above low water 
mark at Sheerness. In Walker s Greological Map the elevations 
of the canals are all calculated from the low water mark at 
Liverpool. 
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meridian also, by the same instrument, with the va- 
riation of the magnetic needle, when combined with 
the surveying-compass, if there is an observer to 
each instrument. The following method will serve 
when the sextant and compass are used, and also 
with the theodolite ; but we shall affcerwards show 
how it may be done with the sextant alone. 

The reader will easily understand the nature of 
this operation, which was adverted to in a preceding 
part of the work, upon the following principle : — 
If w^e know the exact azimuth of the sun or a star, 
at any given moment, and if we also take the differ- 
ence between that and the azimuth or bearing of any 
terrestrial object, we can thence lay down a true 
meridian line: for the difference between the two 
true azimuths and two magnetic azimuths of the 
objects is exactly the same; and therefore, by a 
simple addition or subtraction, the direction of the 
true meridian is easily obtained. 

This supposes the latitude of the place of obser- 
vation to be known, and hence it becomes necessary 
to show how this element may be found by the in- 
struments we have mentioned in Military Sketching. 
We shall show how we have done it with the small 
pocket sextant, land then proceed to the other oper- 
ation, of laying down a true meridian, and finding the 
variation. 

Take the altitude of the sun, or a star, when on 
the southern meridian in the northern hemisphere, 
or the northern meridian when in the southern 
hemisphere, — by bringing its image down to that 
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seen by reflection in a basin of water or mercury, 
half the measured angle will be the altitude required. 
Several altitudes should be taken just before and 
after the meridian transit, as quickly as possible, and 
the greatest will be that nearest the truth ; for we do 
not yet know the exact point of greatest altitude, 
because the true meridian is supposed to remain un- 
known. If the sun has been employed, the refraction 
must be applied to the observed limb, and afterwards 
the semi-diameter added or subtracted, according as 
the lower or upper limbs were observed, the parallax 
in altitude being nearly insensible ; but if a star, then 
the refraction alone will be necessary. 

Now add the north polar distance to the corrected 
altitude, and subtract the sum from 180^; the re- 
mainder is the latituda This is a convenient rule, 
88 the north polar distance of stars is always given in 
the Nautical Almanac; but for the southern hemi- 
sphere, we must use the south polar distance, or the 
supplement of the north polar distance. The polar 
distance of the sun will be obtained by subtracting 
his declination from 90, when of the same name as 
the polar distance, otherwise adding it. 

The following is a specimen of the calculation for 
a star, followed by one for the sun : — 
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May 16. 1822. 

Greatest meridian altitude of Spica Yirginis 
observed ..... 



Corrected refraction 



// 



North polar distance . 

Latitude . . . . 

January 19. 1823. 
Greatest altitude of 0*s upper limb observed 

Corrected refraction • 

Semi-diameter, &c. 

North polar distance . 

Latitude . • . . 



In these calculations, the sextant reads to 30^', 
and the necessary modifications by barometer and 
thermometer upon the mean refraction, as well as 
the parallax in altitude, were noticed, which many 
persons would omit, as the instrument reads only 
half-minutes, and has no repeating properties to at- 
tenuate its errors ; besides, we are only aiming at 
such an approximation as military instruments will 
give; and for that reason, shall not enter into the 
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niceties required in geodesic operations of the first 
eminence, as being in some measure unnecessary 
either in surveys not exceeding 1000 square miles, 
or in any military sketches whatever. 

Let us now take the mean of these two latitudes, 
and compare it with that obtained by interpolation 
from the Great Survey of England, &c. : — 



Lat. by Spica . 
Lat. by . 


. 51 
. 51 


19 57.3 
19 46.2 


Mean 
True Lat. obtaiDed as above . 


. 51 
. 51 


2)103.5 

19 51.75 

20 5.6 


Difference 


• 


13.85 



Many more observations have been made, rarely 
differing a minute from each other ; and, hence, we 
see that the instrument will do a great deal more 
than might be expected. The index error has been 
removed by adjustment, and there has been no per- 
ceptible alteration in 12 years, probably from the 
mirrors not being within the reach of derangement, 
and the small expansion of the adjusting screw not 
being sensible even in the hottest weather. 

We now proceed to find a true meridian from the 
place, the latitude of which we have found, from 
actual observation. 
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Alt. observed . 25^12' 0'' az. 185» 6' O^Hq™ 
And .... 26 18 136 45 /=^-^- 

And azimuth or bearing of a distant tree, 204^ O', S.W. 
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The magnetic beanngs of the two objects will 
differ exactly as much as the true ones ; the differ- 
ence between the former is 204** 0' — 135° 6', or 
68** 54' ; but the true bearing of the star was only 
109*^ 10' 46", as found by a calculation depending 
upon its altitude: and as the readings all run the 
same way, we have only to add the difference of the 
magnetic bearings to the true azimuth of the star, 
and the real bearing of the tree will be known : thus, 
109° 10' 46" + 68° 54' will be 178° 4' 46", counted 
round from the north-eastward towards the south : 
or, more properly, the supplement 1® 55' 14" is the 
true azimuth from the south-eastward, and, there- 
fore, a line making this angle, with one joining the 
two stations, will be the true meridian sought. 

But this same set of observations will also deter- 
mine the variation of the magnetic needle ; for the 
difference between the calculated and observed azi- 
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mutbs will be the TBriation of the needle, gubject to 
the following distinction of caseSy viz., when the 
object is eastward of the tme meridian, if the mag* 
netic azimuth exceeds the tme azimuth, the variation 
of the north end of the needle is to the eastward; 
if it is less, the variation is west; and when the 
object is to the westward of the true meridian, if- 
the magnetic azimuth exceeds the true azimuth, the 
variation is westward ; but if it is less, then the var 
riation is eastward. 

In the present instance the calculated 

Azimuth u • . . . 109 10 46 

The Magnetic Azunuth . . 135 6 



The difference . . . 25 55 U 

And the variation is westward, because the mag- 
netic azimuth is leasts — if we use the supplement 
of these two numbers as we ought to do, because we 
should count the azimuth from north or south only 
as far as the east and west points, or 90^; but we 
have here taken the angle at the zenith, as given 
always by calculation fit>m the north quite round to 
the south, and the difference of the supplements will 
be the same as that of the two numbers themselves, 
thus : — 

o / // 

Calculated Az. . . . . 70 49 14 

Magnetic Az. . . . . 44 54 



25 55 14 

Variations as before, westward, because! 
die magnetic azimuth is least. J 
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The other observation gives the variation 25^ 54' 
46^', and both are too much ; for the compass-needle 
was so small^ that the eccentricity of its pivot produced 
a very considerable error upon its results : this does 
not, however, a£fect the determination of the true 
north line, nor the method of finding the variation. 

As in all other cases, the mean of many results is 
best. If more accuracy is required, we should re- 
commend that several azimuths be taken both of the 
celestial and terrestrial object, upon different parts of 
the limb of a theodolite, and both eastward and west- 
ward of the meridian, thus avoiding the errors of 
division, and that arising from the uncertain figure of 
the earth, which affects the altitudes considerably. 
Nor should the error of coUimation belonging to the 
telescope be forgotten. By inverting its position, 
and also by reading the altitudes with the divisions 
facing east, and then west, coupling the observations 
in pairs, we get rid of that error, and possess the 
additional advantage of reading the altitudes upon 
two different parts of the vertical limb: thus one 
altitude may be calculated face east, and the next 
immediately following face west, the mean of which 
should be taken ; then some star on the other side of 
the meridian, at nearly the same altitude, in the 
same manner. These are niceties more than su£S- 
cient for military plans of the second division, when 
they do not exceed 1000 or 2000 square miles. 

All the operations necessary may be made in an 
hour or two ; whereas, the same thing being done by 
equal altitudes on both sides of the meridian, although 
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they do not require the latitude to be known, will 
demand four or six hours' attention to complete, and 
frequently expose the observer to disappointment by 
the intervention of un&vourable weather, or perhaps 
the night air of an unwholesome climate. 

We have taken the foregoing example from one 
in which the true latitude had been used, because 
13^'. 85 will make but fourteen seconds difference in 
the result. 

If no theodolite is to be procured, the altitude and 
azimuth of the objects must be taken by the sextant 
and a compass at the same instant : the other pro- 
ceedings differ in nothing but halving the angle of 
altitude, because of its being taken by reflection in 
a basin of water or mercury, before we apply the re- 
fraction. 

By the following method, we may find the true 
azimuth of any object, and thence lay down the true 
north line upon a plan by means of a sextant alone. ' 
At some known station suspend a fine thread a few 
feet from the observer, and place the artificial horizon 
in such a position that the thread may bisect a dis- 
tant station, and also be seen by reflection. Now, 
when the sun has nearly arrived at that vertical, 
bring its image down to the horizon, and keep the 
images in contact imtil the preceding limb of the sun 
touches the reflected image of the thread, at the same 
instant the thread bisects the distant station : note 
this altitude, and repeat the observation, when the 
following limb leaves it: now from these two tan- 
gential contacts the sun's azimuth may be calculated. 
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as shown before. The mean of the two will evidently 
be the true azimuth of the distant station^ and thus 
we can lay down a true meridian as before. 

If we also take the magnetic azimuth by a compass, 
the difference will be the variation. 

When many detached plans of foreign cotmtries 
are to be united into one general map at home^ the 
directions of the magnetic and true meridians become 
of great impoitance ; and we have seen^ that unless 
equal altitudes are used for that purpose, the latitude 
is an essential element in their determination; for 
which reason we have^ without entering into the 
niceties of geodesical measurement, or putting into 
requisition large and expensive instruments, shown 
how a good approximation may be had by the most 
simple method ; and we have avoided all those which 
may be foimd in books written expressly upon astro- 
nomical, geodesical^ or nautical suljects. In the 
following description of a well-known method of 
finding the longitude, our only object is to provide 
the reader with a specimen, in order to show that the 
instruments he. is supposed to possess will also accom* 
plish this useful purpose, by very simple means : thus 
proving that military men may have many excellent 
opportimities of increasing the general stock of know<^ 
le\}ge as a matter of mere amusement, or while en<* 
gaged in that branch of military duty of which we 
are now treating. In short, no foreign plan can be 
considered perfect, without the latitude and longitude 
of at least one or ii\ore principal places, within a 

H 
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little of the truth, and the directions of the true and 
magnetic meridiaoB nearly. 

The easiest method of finding the longitude, next 
to that by time-keepers, is certainly by the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites ; and it is more particularly ap- 
plicable on shore. They happen so very firequently, 
that many observations may be collected in a short 
time, and will produce a good approximation. 

We may remind our readers, who may not have 
studied this subject, that the difference of longitude 
between any two places is the angle at the pole con- 
tained between their two meridians, and is counted 
upon the equator : it is estimated either in time or 
space, and generally obtained in time, at least with 
respect to places very remote from each other, in 
which case it is the only method known : if, there- 
fore, any instantaneous phenomenon is observed at 
two places, not under the same meridian, the differ- 
ence between the time it happens at one place, and 
that at the other turned into space i^t the rate of 
1 hour to 15^ will be the difference of longitude re- 
quired ; westward, if the time is earlier, and east- 
ward, if the time is later : thus if it be 10 p. h. at 
one place, and 12 at the other, then the first men- 
tioned is westward of the second, and the difference 
of longitude is 30^ « 

The eclipses of Jupiter's satellites are calculated in 
the Ephemerides for every month, and those visible 
at Greenwich are marked with an asterisk : but the 
unmarked ones will be visible in other parts of the 
globe, and are, therefore, useful to travellers, al- 
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though those visible at Greenwich are preferable; 
because^ if observed there, the compariBon of such 
observations made on other parts of the globe will 
give better results than a comparison with the mere 
calculated times, which are affected by the errors of 
the tables. 

Now although not instantaneous phenomena^ for 
they take several seconds to emerge or immerge out 
of or into Jupiter's shadow, yet the first, which is 
the quickest, is much used for this purpose, the 
instant it begins or ceases to be seen being accounted 
that of the phenomenon. 

It is evident that by simply observing an eclipse 
of one of these bodies, we identify a certain point of 
absolute time with the same instant observed, or 
which might be observed, at another place ; and that 
by knowing the relative time at both places, the 
necessary element for finding their difference of 
longitude, or rather that difference itself, is obtained : 
for it simply requires to be turned into space, or 
the measure of degrees, &c., and the operation is 
complete. 

A good telescope not less than three feet in length, 
magnifying from forty to one hundred times, will 
enable us to observe the eclipse very w^ll, if steadily 
supported, for it must not be held in the hand. A 
common watch, with a seconds' hand, must lie upon 
the table, and an assistant count the seconds care- 
fully, unless a pendulum clock can be used ; but we 
are now showing how to act with instruments not 
difl&cult to procure. The observer stops his assistant 

H 2. 
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at the instant the eclipee takes place, and quickly 
looks at the minute last past, and then at the hour^ 
which he registers carefully. Immediately afterwards 
he must take the altitudes of one or two stars east 
and west of the meridian, the assistant counting time 
for him, and the instant of getting an altitude being 
noted exactly as was that of the eclipse. Now by 
applying the same well-known formula we used for 
ascertaining the azimuth, the true mean time of each 
of these observations can be found, and hence the 
error of the watch. This error being ascertained so 
soon after the observation of the eclipse, we may 
very safely consider it as having gone uniformly dur- 
ing the observations ; and therefore its error applied 
to the time of the eclipse will give that time, by 
comparing which with that given in the nautical or 
other ephemeris, we at length get the difference of 
longitude. 

The following specimen of an observation of this 
kind has been taken, as one done imder circumstances 
of great privation of instruments, having only a 
small theodolite, reading to three minutes, and the 
sun's right ascension being calculated, instead of 
being taken at once from an ephemeris, which adds 
to the trouble : 



1820. Nov, 1. — Emersion of 2/*8 first sat. observed at 
^»»0"» 10» by watch. 



Time by mean of four, observed V g ^n 34 5 
alt. of a ceti • • J 



f • ,»■ 
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Mean of four alt of -}f . . 19 46 

Refraction . • . 2 37 

* * 

True alt. . . . 19 43 23 

Coinplt. or Zen.,di8t. • » 70 16 37 

# • 

For the star's culminatmg : 

b . m ■ 

Mean R.A.of-Jf l^ov. 1. 1820 . . . 2 52 54 

— O R. A. at tiqie of observation . . 14 27 43 

Apparent time of /X- culminating . . . 12 25 11 

— equat. of Time . . . r 16 16 

True time of -^ culminating . . . . 12 8 55 

For the time : ' i 

Z -)f 70 16 37 

Z P 38 39 54 . . . ar. co. sin. . . . 0.2042828 

F ^ 86 37 8 • . . ar. CO. sin. . . . 0.0007566 

2)195 33 39 

97 46 49 
— Z P 38 39 54 

59 6 55 sin 9.9335894 

— ^P*^] ^^ ^ ^^ ®"^ 9.2868454 

2)19.4254742 

i P ZV it 16" ... sin 9.7127371 

8 

4^ 8™ 34" 8^^' hour angle 
12 8 66 Q -X- culminates 

8 20 52 time of observing •)(-*s alt. 
8 20 34 30 ditto foj watch 

20 13 38 error of watch + 

H 3 
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For the differenoe of longitude : 



h m 



Em. Jopiter*s fint sat obsenred . 8 10 

-> error of watch • . . . 20 13.68 



i^^" 



True time of emenion . • • . 7 39 56.82 

Ditto at Greenwich bj Ahnanac . 7 42 21 

Difierenoe of longitude in time, west, because 1 ^ 2 24 68 
it was earlier ..... J 

Or in space • ' . . . 36 10.20 

Correct longitudei by trigonometrical surrey 1 ^ ^ 27 134 
of England • . ' • . j 

Diilerence too little bj about six miles uponi ^ g ,g qa. 
the parallel of 51 i^ . • . .J 

This may be considered as a very rough approxi- 
mation, so many little corrections being left out, and 
the instruments employed in determining the time 
being so very imperfect. 

The right ascension of the star was not corrected 
for aberration and nutation, as they are now ready 
for use in the Nautical Almanac; the whole being 
merely intended to exhibit the error taken at the 
worst ; yet they rarely find their longitudes at sea to 
a greater degree of accuracy by the lunar method. 

It appears imnecessary to mention other methods 
than that by a timekeeper, as we do not intend to 
enter deeply into a subject already so well handled 
by eminent and experienced authors; but only to 
provide an example or two for the use of those who 
may, from many circumstances, be very sparingly 
supplied with instruments and books. 

If the observer has a timekeeper, he only needs 
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to determine the time at the place by the foregoing, 
or any other method^ and to compare it with his time- 
keeper (which should give the Greenwich time) cor- 
rected by its daily rate ; the difference is the longitude 
at once. 

And when he- has ascertained his longitude by the 
former operation, he will know how to apply a cor- 
rection for the right ascension and declination of the 
Sim, depending upon that longitude, with which, by 
going over his calculations again, he will get it more 
correct; for if he has 90° of longitude, the sun's 
right ascension and declination will evidently be 
different when it reaches his meiidian, from what it 
was when it last passed that of Greenwich : and thus 
he provides himself with the element of that correc- 
tion ready for future occasions. 

The latitude of a place may be inferred from that 
of one exactly east or west of it, at a distance not 
exceeding five miles, and the longitude at any visible 
distance when upon the same meridian. This practice 
was followed by M. Gauthier, Captain of a French 
frigate, in the Mediterranean, and is a hint worth 
the notice of travellers, especially at sea, or wherever 
a geographical situation is inaccessible, as the top of 
a mountain, volcano, &c. 

In the foregoing pages observations have been 
given and calculations made, for the mere purpose of 
showing what useful approximations may be derived 
from the use of small instruments when no better are 
at hand; but in all such cases it will be prudent to 
add a note on some part of the plan, stating what in- 

H 4 
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struments were used, in order that it may be known 
what degree of confidence can be placed in them. 

As general maps are commonly upon a scale of 
many miles to an inch, and as a second of a great 
circle of the earth is about 101 feet, it follows that 
an error of a mile in latitude or longitude would not 
be a serious objection, as far as they can be used 
in the construction of geographical maps, in the 
making of which we have said they are the principal 
materials. 
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CHAP. vn. 

LEVELLING BAROMETfilCALLT^ OR BY SPIRIT LEVEL. 

The altitudes of objects may be ascertained by tri-« 
gonometry*, by levelling, or by the barometer. The 
trigonometrical method will be familiar to most per- 
sons; that by levelling we shall now show, first 
describing the spirit level; and shall give a short 
account of the barometrical method, accompanied by 
a real example of its application. 

Levelling by the instrument we are now to de- 
scribe is chiefly employed where great nicety is 
required, as in fortifications, forming canals, <&c. 
This instrument {Plate I. Jig. 3.) consists of a tele- 
scope of about two feet in length, mounted in sup- 
ports, like those of the theodolite, and having a long 
spirit-level underneath it, and a compass to take 
bearings if necessary. It has also an adjusting-screw 
under the end next the eye, and the whole is mounted 
upon parallel plates ; and three legs exactly like the 
theodolite, the rectifying of which alike applies to the 
spirit-leveL It will readily occur to the reader, that 
it is more steady than the theodolite, it having no 
veirtical limb, which might alter during an operation ; 
notwithstanding this, the latter instrument may be 

* Rougblj, if bj small instruments, without all the minute 
correctioDs. 

H 5 
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used for leyelling, if great care is taken; but then 
there should^be a clamping-screw to the vertical arc 

There are a set of rods or staves (annexed 
figure) used with the level, capable of being 
joined together when great length is re- 
quired ; they are divided into feet and hun- 
dredths, or feet, inches, and tenths, and have a 
sliding vane, with a cross wire over a hole in 
the centre : this vane is moved up or down by 
the assistant, according to a signal precon- 
certed, until the cross wire agrees with the 
horizontal wire of the level, which has been 
previously set up and carefully rectified at 
the first station. The height of the centre 
of the levelling telescope being taken by 
one staff, and the height of the wire in the 
vane noted by the assistant, it is obvious 
that their difference, if any, is the difference 
of level between the two stations, the 
highest being always that which gives the 
smallest number of feet and inches. 

But the distance between the stations is 
also to be known, and when this measure- 
ment is carried through many stations, we can draw 
a true vertical section of the ground, and this is the 
manner of making the correct sections required in 
constructing canals, and other works of that nature. 

It is very clear that the more nicely we ascertain 
the distances between the stations, the better sections 
we shall produce ; and these being always drawn on 
a large scale, it is of some consequence to avoid 
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measuring over very irregular ground^ and the re- 
ductions incident to it. Now^ when many stations 
occur, the practice is to set up the level at every 
other station^ and level backward and forward to a 
couple of rods, thus saving much time. 

The earth not being a plane, this method of level- 
ling requires some correction, on account of the 
earth's sphericity ; for the spheroidal form does not 
appear to enter into this subject materially in the 
short distances to which levelling stations usually 
extend, and the line of apparent level is, in fact, a 
tangent to the earth's surface at each station, the 
height of the instrument being nothing in comparison 
with its semi-diameter, and therefore it rises above 
the true level, which is at equal distances from the 
earth's centre every where, considered as a sphere, 
in a certain proportion to the distance : for this rea- 
son the correction must be applied to all distances 
exceeding 300 yards. 

Let B G F a (annexed 
diagram) be a portion of 
the earth's circumference, 
and B c, OF, Fa, be con- 
sidered as right lines, 
which they are as to 
sense, in any distance 
commonly required in levelling ; then on, e f, and 
H a, are the differences between the true and apparent 
leveL 

Now the difference between the true and apparent 
level, or c d, may be found at any distance B c, or, 

H 6 
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which is very nearly the same, b b ; for by the well- 
known property of the circle (2 AC + on) : bd : : 
B D : c D ; but the diameter of the earth is so greats 
in proportion to the line en, at the usual level- 
ling distances, • that 2 A may be considered as 
s2 AC + cn in the above proportion without sen- 
sible error, and it becomes 2ac:bd::bd:od, or 

-rr — =;r — vcrv ucarly. Hence the diflference 
2ac 2ao ^ ^ 

between the true and apparent level is equal to the 

square of the distance between the stations divided 

by the diameter of the earth, and, therefore, is always 

proportional to the square of the distance. 

But the diameter of the earth being nearly 7916 

miles, if we make bc one mile, then the excels 



BO* 



becomes y^TS ^^ * mile, or 8 inches, for the 

^AC 

difference of the true and apparent level at 1 mile, 
the latter being the greatest ; and, therefore, these 
corrections must be subtracted from the heights given 
by the instruments, when the distances between the 
stations render it necessary. The earth's mean dia- 
meter, in feet, is 41,796,480, or 7916 miles, as 
above, according to Laplace ; and if we double the 
logarithm of the distance in feet, and add the ar. 
comp. of the logarithmic diameter, or 2.3788603, we 
shall get the difference of true and apparent level in 
feet, as in the following tables : — 
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FeeU 






Feet. iM^et. 


BC 


1000 


• • • 




0.29 


i mile 


1320 








0.50 




2000 








1.15 


) mile 


2640 








2.00 




3000 








2.58 




4000 




i 




4.59 




5000 








7.18 


1 mile 


5280 








8.00 




6000 








10.34 




7000 








1 2.07 




8000 




1 




1 6.37 




9000 




1 




1 11.25 




10000 




ft 1 




2 4.71 




11000 




• 




2 10.74 




12000 




« 




3 5.34 










Dtfr. Lerel. 




In Mllet. 


Feet and Decinulf « 


B c 2 


• # 




2.668 




3 








6.003 




4 








10671 




5 








16.674 




6 








24.012 




7 








32.683 




8 








42.688 




9 








54.027 




10 








66.700 




11 


« 






80707 




12 


• 






96.048 
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Many other uses may be found for this table^ if 
sufficiently extended, in determining the extent of 
the visible horizon from a given height, and the 
height of distant hills, when exactly in the horizon ; 
but there is yet another correction which is variable, 
and would affect the accuracy of such results as re- 
late to remote objects, although not very sensible in 
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near onesy — it is the horizontal refraction, properly 
called terrestrial refraction, to distinguish it from the 
astronomical refraction, Msed in taking altitudes of 
the celestial objects. 

In levelling operations it appears to require the 
height of the apparent above the true level to be 
diminished by about ^th of itself, when the distances 
are above half a mile. But this correction is variable, 
and the true refraction, at any given time, can only 
be ascertained by simultaneous observations with 
capital instruments, as may be seen by reference 
to the publications relating to the British survey and 
many other works. 

Suppose it is required to draw a profile of the 
ground, 1, 2, 3, 4. {Plate IL fig. 4.) The level is 
first set up and adjusted at A, a rod is placed at 2 and 
3, and the assistants raise or depress the vanes, by 
signals given to them, until the centres correspond 
with the horizontal wires of the telescope ; the dis- 
tances 2 A and A 3 are then measured, and the 
whole entered in a book, or upon a rough sketch 
made on the spot. The instrument being removed 
to B, a similar proceeding takes place ; and so on 
through the whole line. Another line and height 
may be taken at 1, if necessary, by removing the 
rod, and measuring the distances 1, 2. When these 
lines differ but little from the horizontal lines, they 
may be taken for them; but if the slope is very 
great it is easy to reduce them, because we have 
always the hypothenuse and perpendicular of a right- 
angled triangle given by our measurement to find 
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the base. But it is evidently impossible to level in 
this manner, without numerous stations on the side 
of very steep hills ; for which reason the relative 
heights are better taken in the manner shown here- 
afber, by elevations and depressions. 

By the preceding table it appears that if any of 
the distances between the stations amount to half a 
mile, two inches must be subtracted from the differ- 
ence of level given by measurement, because the 
tangent or line of coUimation rises so much above the 
true plane ; and thus of all other long lines. 

The design of this part of the work being to 
give instructions for ascertaining the difference of 
level near enough for most practical piirposes, by 
employing portable instruments, we do not enter 
into the method of determining the refraction, but 
limit ourselves to such cases as most commonly occur, 
and where it is of little importance in military opera- 
tions. We suppose the distances not to exceed two 
or three miles, upon which, as the refraction varies 
from about ^th to ^th of the contained arc, the 
elevations an depressions will only be affected by a 
few seconds, and the instruments we use are not ex- 
pected to read nearer than 1', or perhaps 30'': hence, 
as we merely seek an approximation, we may safely 
neglect it. Now, in such short distances, we may 
suppose them to be the bases of right-angled triangles, 
and the elevations or depressions to be the perpendi- 
culars ; therefore the preceding formula must be first 
applied for the difference between the true and ap- 
parent level. Then, because two places are upon 
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the same level when the depression is equal to half 
the intercepted arc of a great circle drawn from one 
to the other^ or when the difference of true and 
apparent level is equal to the tangent of the depres- 
sion, if the tangent of the depression exceeds the 
difference of true and apparent level, that difference 
must be subtracted from it, and the remainder will 
be the true difference of level, the distant place 
being lowest And when the tangent of depression 
is less than the difference of true and apparent level, 
it must be subtracted from that difference, and the 
remainder will be the true difference of level, the 
distant place being highest 



a^*^-^ 




When the distant place is on the line of apparent 
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level, it will be highest by the difference between 
the true and apparent level ; and in all elevations the 
tangent is to be added to the difference df true and 
apparent level, and the distant station is highest. 
(See diagram opposite.) To this we may add that in 
all depressions the height of the instrument is to be 
subtracted from the true difference of level, and when 
the distant place is in the line of apparent level ; 
also in all elevations th# height of the instrument is 
to be added to the true difference of level. 

It generally happens that, from some elevat.ed 
station, we know the distances to a great many ob- 
jects on our sketch, and we have the logarithms of 
them ready for use. Such a station will be best for 
the purpose of finding the relative heights of many: 
stations at once : foi: if we observe the elevations 
and depressions of those objects, we can calculate 
each separately, and thus from one or two heights we 
get a series of levels over a very extended space. It 
is proper to check some of them, at least from 
another spot, to prevent considerable errors from 
passing unnoticed : or we may find our station upon 
any of the under features, and take angles of de- 
pression or elevation to any object considered as a 
standard height/ and which maybe determined above 
the level of the sea or otherwise. 

Specimen of calculation, (Plaie II. Jig. 5.) 

A, B, and E, are three stations, the distances of which are 
known. 
At B, B was in the apparent level, 
And A was depressed, 0® 9'. 
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BBlog. ... 4.1485968 



BAlog. ... 4.1395614 



BB^log. . . . 8.2971916 
Const log. . . 2.3788603 

4.7429 s highest 0.6760519 



B A^ lOff. . 

Const Tog. 
4.5497 ap. dif. 

B ▲ log, 

tan. 9^1og. 
36.102 . . 



8.2791228 
2.3788603 



ley. 0.6579831 

. 4.1395614 

. . 7.4179696 



Prom B to B, the tan. is ; the difference there- 
fore stands bj itself 

From B to A, the tan. of depresrfon is greater 
than the difference of apparent leyel, which 
must, therefore, be subtracted from it, or | 
36.102—4.5497 .) 

Simple difference of leyel, one being ao. elevation \ 
and the odier a depression . • . .J 



1.5575310 
4.7429 

31.5523 

36.2952 



But to find the absolute heights with respect to 
the place of observation^ we must add the height of 
the instrument, 4.1250 feet, to the first, and subtract 
it from the second, thus : — 

4.7429 
+ 4.1250 

8.8679 B above b 
And 31.5523 
— 4.1250 



27.4273 A below b 
And 8.8679+27.4273 = 36.2952 as before. 

Another mode of correcting for the curvature of 
the earth is as follows : — 

As equatorial radius in feet, 20919360 (ar. co. log. 2.6794516 
constant) 

: distance in feet 

:: arc equal to radius in seconds, 206264^^8 (log. 5.3144251 
constant) 

: arc of a great circle between the two places in seconds. 
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^f nee, if we add the log. distance in feet to the 
aboye two constants, or their sum, and omit 10 in the 
index, we shall obtain the correction of ^ the inter- 
cepted arc, or depression of the chord below the 
taDgent. 

When the depression is ^ the intercepted arc, the 
two places are on the same level. 

When an elevation, ^ the intercepted arc must be 
fidded to it for calculation. 

When a depression, the difference between ^ the 
intercepted arc and the angle taken will be used for 
calculation. 

When the depression exceeds ^ the intercepted arc, 
the correction must be taken from the angle of de- 
pression, and the remainder used for calculation. 



By first method, 

Dist. 12493.7 log. 4.0966911 

2 

8.1933822 
const, log. + 2.8788603 
ft. 
app.dif. level 3.7346 0.5722425 

tan. 13'.53'^ 7.6062222 
+ log. distance 4.0966911 

ft. 
elevation 50.456 1.7029133 
+ 8.7346 

ft. in. 

54.1906 or 54 2.2872 
-I- height of instr. 13 6.3 

hill above Observe 67 8.5872 



By second method, 

Dist. 12498.7 log. 4.0066911 
const, log. . . 7.9938767 

123'M8 . 2.0905678 
or2'3'M8 

i 1' 2'Mep. chord 
elev. 13 53 

14 56 tan. 7.6374006 
+ log. dist. 4.0966911 

ft. 
54.212 1.7340917 

ft. In. 

or 54 2.544 
+ height! 13 g 
of instr. J 

67 8.844 nearly, 
as before. 



As a more expeditious method of levelling has been 
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introduced since the vast works of late proceeding in 
this and other countries have demanded it^ we shall 
give a slight sketch of it in this place^ accompanied 
by the necessary illustrations. 

The construction of the levels themselves has been 
improved : Mr. G-ravatt's is considered the best The 
telescope is but 10 inches long^ and, having a wide 
aperture, admits more light, and consequently a 
greater magnifying power: it seems also likely to 
keep its adjustments longer, which is a great ad- 
vantage, as these with most other surveying instru- 
ments ought always to be ready for use, and not 
reqidre allowance for error, if possible to avoid it. 

Levelling is in fact vertical surveying, and re- 
quires a base, with check-points, called bench marks, 
like marked stations in horizontal surveying, to start 
from or to close upon. 

Whatever levels are used, they must be accom- 
panied by staffs : these must be straigthened at the 
feet by brass or iron.* Those now generally used 
are in three lengths, altogether amoimting to 12 or 
more feet, whether joined like a fishing-rod, or 
sliding out like a telescope ; and since short distances 
must be employed, both to avoid refraction and 
curvature, they are divided into lOOths of a foot by 
alternate black and white lines, lOths being generally 
added to assist the eye, while the figures, which are 



♦ Formerly, pickets were driven even with the ground to 
rest the staves upon, but now pieces of metal are placed upon 
the earth and taken forward, or shoes of dijQferent contrivances 
are used by many persons. 
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not less than one inch in height^ are marked veiy dis> 
tiactly in red, being inverted to suit the telescope, 
which also inverts. 

At 2 chains distance, the 100*^* of a foot can be bisected in 
steady weather. 

5 chains they can be seen. ' 

6 or 7 chains, and a little beyond, ^ of a foot may be 

seen. 

Now, according to the published tables — 

ft. ft. ft. "1 W^j, *||_ 

At 5 chains .00261 curvature, .00037 refraction, .00224 1 utter. 

10 „ .01042 „ .00149 „ .00893 do. 

20 „ .04169 „ .00596 „ .03573 do. 

And at 500 feet * . .005131 

„ 1000 „ , , .02059 y refraction and curvature. 

„ 2000 „ , . .08203 J 

Thus we see that as at 5 chains the divisions can 
only be seen, and the whole correction amounts to 
no more than .00224 feet, it is not appreciable, and 
levelling stations may nm as long as 10 chains very 
safely; indeed, in some varieties of country they 
will be very much shorter. 

This being understood, the process is very simple : 
let the foot of the levelling-stafiFbe placed on a bench* 
mark or other place, water of a lake, bank of a river, 
&c., and going forwards about 10 chains, or less if 
great accuracy is required, adjust the instrument, 
until, in turning it all roimd, the bubble remains in 
the centre : now enter the height where the cross wire 
cuts the staff in the 1st column, marked back; then 
sending the assistant forward as many paces or chains 
as he was behind, let him plant his staff again, and 



Tabu I. (1m J^. 1.) 
LBVBL8 FROM BLACKWATBR BRIDOB TO THE COLLtGB LAKE. 



Back. 


Fora. 


RlM. 


Fall. 


Reducwi 

LaveU. 

from 

Datum. 


Dlf. 

tancea. 


LocaUooik 


Be. 

marks. 


6J0 

8.90 
4.60 

6.97 

14.00 

13.99 

15 33 

10.43 

9.50 

5J0 

3.07 


3.18 

4.71 
0.40 

0.39 

0.97 

11.93 

0.17 

9.50 

14.60 

14.90 

8.50 


3.39 

1.19 
4.90 

5.95 
13.73 

9.69 
15.16 

7.93 


19.10 
8.90 
A.43 


3.39 

451 
8.71 

H.66 
28.89 
81.08 
46.24 
54.17 
49.07 
33.17 
97.74 


■ 


Starling or Bllck. 

water Brldff . 
RoadatFteldQate. 
Corner of Footpath 

in Oak Grofa. 

Door.ctepofHMite. 

FloorofKo.5ltiU. 

Level of Water kt 
Lake. 




8789 
60.08 


60.08 


54.17 
96.43 


96.43 




97.74 


97.74 





Tabu II. 


SPECIMEN BY THEODOLITE. {See Pig. 9.) 




Meaaared 

Dlt- 

tancet. 


Elevation 
or De- 
pression. 


Calculation 
of Reduc- 
tion to the 
Horisoo. 


Horison- 
Ui Dis- 
tance In 
Links. 


Calcula- 
tion or 
Vertical 
Distances. 


Relative 
Altitude 
iu Feet. 


Altitude 

above Low* 

water 

Marie. 


Re- 
nkarks. 


944 

1649 

446 
454 

636 
900 


10.35' Ele. 
I0.9y Ele. 

20.30' Ele. 
30.0* Ele. 

iO.30' Ele. 
20.4y Ele. 


2.974979 
9.999834 


943.64 
1648.6 
446.67 

468.87 

686^ 

898.96 


9.819544 
2.974979 

8.441394 


17.21 
26.90 
19.84 

18.31 
98.50 




(0 
(») 
(3) 
(4) 
C5) 

(0 


9.974806 


1.23.')910 


3.917291 
9.999867 


9.819544 
8.217221 
8.3981U1 


3.217088 


1.429866 


9.649335 
9.999586 


9.819644 
2.649335 
8.689680 


2.648921 


1.108659 


2.657056 
9.999404 


9.819544 
2.657056 
8.718800 


2.666460 


I.I95400 


2.803457 
9.999586 


9.819544 
2.803457 
8.639680 


2.8aV)43 


1.262681 


2.954243 
9.999500 


9.81 9M4 
S.954243 
8.681043 


2.953743 


1.464830 



The third column contains the log. co. sin. of the angle of elevation or depression* 

and the log. of the distance. The fifth oolomn conUins the log. of 66 m 9.819544. the 

oroportion of one link to one foot, and the log. sin. of the angle, and loa. of the dls- 

ance; their sum gives the altitude in feeU - »«•«•- 




Starling of Blackwater 
Bridge. 



Road at Field Gate. 



Ck>mer of Footpath in 
Oak Groye. 



Door-step of House. 



Floor of No. 5 Hall. 



Level of Water in Lake. 
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persons are usually or may be employed on an exten- 
sive work^ they should each begin at a common 
bench-mark, and work back again to the same : 3^ 
miles have been carefully done from one, with a 
return to it, in less than a day, differing no more than 
Y^th of a foot, and the sections laid down before 
night. Any permanent object serves for a bench- 
mark to be left off upon, and the staff set upon it, 
on resuming the work, may be continued in the regu- 
lar manner at any time, by taking the instrument 
one station forward. If several bench-marks are left, 
and a section taken from one to another without 
measuring the distances, they will afford a good test 
of the intended original sections ; and as this country 
is so much Intersected by canals, the different levels 
of which are known, a series of tests can be obtained 
of great use, and has been done : Walker's Greolo- 
gical Map of England, &c. contains their levels. As 
this work is not intended for railway surveyors, we 
may be forgiven for giving* general ideas, rather 
than enter into the extreme minutiae, as Mr. Bruff 
and others have done, and we may refer to Lieut. 
Frome's excellent work on Trigonometrical Survey- 
ing with confidence, as well as the also excellent 
text-books lately published for the use of the students 
here by Professors NiEurien and Scott; for the 
work would be extended beyond all due boimds, as 
to size and price, were we to avail ourselves of the 
many and various books, English and foreign, that 
have been published on the subject of topographical 
surveying and drawing. 
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Where sections are required, as they often are for 
military purposes, amcmgst hills very abrupt, they 
may be taken by a theodolite divided to minutes 
or half minutes. If this is set up, and exactly le- 
velled at some assumed datiim level, and its height 
measured, that is to the centre of the telescope 
supports, and that height carried forward till another 
ascent or descent occurs, then an elevation or depres- 
sion and the distance between being taken, will 
afford data for a section, according to the field-book 
and diagram given, the first column of which con- 
tains the distance measured ; the second, the elevation 
or depression ; the third, the log. cos. of the angle 
and log. of the distance ; the fourth, the horizontal 
distance in links ; the fifth, the constant log. of 66 
for converting the links into feet, the log. distance, 
and the log. sin. of the angle ; the sixth, the relative 
altitude in feet ; the seventh, the altitude above low 
water-mJEurk, or any other data ; and the last column, 
any remarks that may be necessary. The whole can 
be laid down as before, the horizontal and vertical 
distances being given by the field-book. We have 
said nothing about reciprocal angles backwards and 
forwards at each station, because we have all along 
advocated the practice of keeping instruments in 
proper order for service whenever wanted, or adjust- 
ing them before use ; time may be thus consumed, 
but it will be saved in the end : further informa- 
tion, to the minutest detail, will be found in Mr. 
P. Bruflfs Engineering Field-work, and in Lieut. 
Frome's, before mentioned. 

I 2 
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We now proceed to the barometrical method of 
deducing the height of hills* : it is founded upon the 
principle that the density of the air decreases as we 
ascend upwards in a geometrical progression, the 
increment of ascent being in an arithmetical pro- 
gression, as exhibited in the following table : — 



Height in Miles. 






Number of Timet rarer. 


. . . .1 


H 








. 2 


7 , 








. 4 


14 . 








. 16 


21 . 








. 64 


28 . 








.. 256 


S5 . 








. 1024 &c. &c 



The barometer being an instrument which shows 
the density of the air at any given time and place, 
it follows, that if two barometers are placed at 
difiFerent elevations above the level of the sea, then 
simultaneous observations upon them will give the 
density at the two places, and the law of progression 
being known, the difference of altitude is also known. 

The formula, in the case we have supposed, is very 
simple ; but as the air is rarefied by the heat, which is 
sometimes very different on different levels at the 
same time, and as the length of the barometric column 
of mercury is also affected by this circumstance at 
the rate of .00296 English inches for every degree of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer according to De Luc, it 



^ An instrument ready for use is to be had at Newman's, 
optician, Regent Street, which, by a' simple calculatbn and by- 
boiling water at the upper and lower stations, seems to replace 
the barometer admirably in measuring heights. 
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becomes necessary to have an attached thermometer 
to show the actual heat of the instrument, and a de- 
tached thermometer for that of the circumambient 
air in all cases; and by these circumstances the 
formulsB become a little more complicated. 

The celebrated Biot has investigated the subject 
with much patience and labour : the result of his 
investigations has been a se^t of tables, in the con- 
struction of which every thing that could affect the 
formula has been ably considered, and the reader 
would do well to consult them, imless he prefers the 
following formulae, either- of which will give the 
height required : — 

{10000Z:p,468rfJ X { 1 + (/ — 32°).00245 } 

by Gen. Roy, 
{ 10000 Z+, 440 rf} X { 1 + (/ — 32°).00243 } 

by Sir G. Shuckburgh, 
where I = difference of logarithms of height of barometer, 
d = difference of degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, 
y ss mean of the two temperatures, shown by the 
detached thermometer. 

The sign — takes place when the attached ther- 
mometer is highest at the lowest station ; and the 
sign + when it is lowest at that station. 

The following is a real example by the first 
formula, where only one barometer was used ; and 
although this is often done, yet, as the mercury fre- 
quently alters much in its altitude while going from 
one station to another, it is less to be depended upon 
than when two instruments are employed, which 

18 
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have been proved to indicate alike, under like cir- 
cumstances. The two formuke have been found to 
agree within .7 of a foot, upon a height of 4037 feet, 
the latter giving the least number : — 

Example. 

Barom. At. Ther. Det. Ther. 

Lowest Btation . . 80.24 66"* Ji 64P,75 

Highest stotion . . 30.068 65 .1 65 



Difference . . 8.6 =: ^ 2)119.75 

Mean . • . . 59.875=/ 

Hence </= 8.6 

and /= 59.875 Log. 30.24 =1.4805818 

30.068 = 1.4781045 



Diff. of logarithms 0.0024773=2 

Then by first formula /— 32® = 27.875, and 1 + (27.875 
X .00245) = 1.07074375 ; and 10000 I = 10000 X .0(^4773 
= 24.773 ; also .468 d = .468 X 8.6 = 4.0248. 
Now 24.773 
+ 4.0248 



28.7978, which, multiplied by 1.07074, produces 
30.83 fathoms, or 184.98 feet, the difference of level required. 

The barometrical observations furnish the means 
of ascertaining the difiference of level between places 
ixivisible from each other; and by comparing the 
mean results of several years with the mean level at 
the surface of the sea^ or 30.035 inches, latitude 50*^^ 
at the mean temperature of the exterior air, and of 
the instrument 65.04 Fahrenheit, or whatever any 
other latitude may happen to give, we get the 
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difference of level over any extent of country we 
please.* 

A standard elevation may at least be found by this 
means, and others deduced from it by those already 
detailed. 

■ 

If to the foregoing particulars we add a few 
landscape sketches, or views of the more remarkable 
places, or general appearance of the country from 
some elevated spot, then the most complete idea of 
that country will be given to every person who shall 
see a plan so finished. 

*. The following results have been found from Sir H. Ensle- 
field*s method and table, and compared with the same heights 
by levelling : — 

Feet. Faet. 

By barometer . . . 62.84 and 150.13 

By levelling . . . 62.50 „ 150.3 

f eeC 

116.58 by Lieut. Frome from Mr. Bailey*s formula. 

116.3 „ Mr. Jones*s tables. 

116.61 „ Dr. Button's rule. 

116.d3 „ Sir H. Englefield's, rather roughly done by me. 

Snowdon by a mean, Col. Mudge . . 3561 1 trigono- 

Another mean .... 3568 J metrically 
Barometer and Sir H. Englefield*s tables . 3565. 



I 4 
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CHAP. VIII 



FUBTHER USE OF SEXTANT. 



It has been said in the preceding pages that re- 
flecting instruments require an artificial horizon to 
take altitudes^ but we cannot use them for small 
altitudes^ because the rim of the vessel containing 
-the reflecting fluid renders it impossible, nor can 
we take depressions by such means. Yet as a mili- 
tary man may have occasion for such observations, 
and not possess an instrument provided with a ver- 
tical circle and level, we shall show how this may be 
done nearly, that is to say, within two or three 
minutes, by a reflecting instrument. Place three 
strong stakes across like the triangle used for hang- 
ing a kettle over the ground, binding them firmly at 
their junction; across two of the legs tie a fine 
thread tightly, and place underneath any vessel con- 
taining a fluid, as mercury or water. Now it is 
plain that when we look from above so as to bring 
the thread and its reflected image into exact coin- 
cidence, our eye will be in a vertical plane ; there- 
fore, by resting upon the stakes, and bringing the 
reflected image of a distant object into exact contact 
with the thread, we shall measure the supplement of 
the zenith distance, and if that is less than 90°, its 
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complement will be the depression : but if above 90** 
the surplus will be the elevation. This apparatus 
can be made anywhere, and we insert this expe- 
dient in order to show that, with apparently slender 
means, we may always do something. 

For the same reason we also insert a method of 
finding the heights of objects with a very little trouble 



by the sextant and the subjoined 


table : — 




Multiplier. 


* 

Angle, 
o / 


Angle. 


J>iTi» 


1 . 


. 45.0 


45.0 


I 


2 . 


. 63.26 


26.34 


2 


3 . 


. 71.34 


18.26 


3 


4 . 


. 75.58 


14.2 


4 


5 . 


. 78.41 


11.19 


5 


' 6 . 


. 80.32 


9.28 


6 


8 . 


. 82.52 


7.8 


8 


10 . 


. 84.17 


5;43 


10 



Rule. — Make a mark opposite the eye upon a 
wall or otherwise, and hiaving set the instrument to 
any of the angles of the table most likely to answer^ 
retire upon the ground, which should be levels until 
the reflected image coincides with the mark left upon 
the wall : now measure the distance from thence to 
the wall, and multiply or divide it, according as the 
table specifies ; to this product or quotient add the 
height of the eye, and it will give the height required. 
The parallax of the instrument will not affect the 
result materially ; it depends upon the hypotenusal 
distance, and may be found by adjusting the sextant 
to the top of the wall, &c., and observing how much 
it places the zero back upon the arc of excess ; then 
the angle of the table should be reduced by that 

I 5 
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quantity. A walking-stick, or even the length of 
the foot, will serve as a measure. 

An example in illustration will be found in Plate 
III. Jig, 4. 

This method of taking heights b; the small table 
may be used also for. distances, where the ground is 
level enough to admit pacing or measuring a base ; 
for if we set the instrument to any of the angles of 
the table, and pace or measure at right angles to a 
line joining our first station and the distant object, 
until it is seen in contact with the mark left at the 
point of departure, the distance required will evi- 
dently be a product or quotient of the base, according 
as we choose a multiplier or divisor : this may serve 
to determine the position of a battery, the breadth of 
a river, &c., with expedition, and without tables of 
logarithms. 




It often happens that the most simple things are 
the most useful, and we shall show that in this case 
it is so. Suppose that on ground nearly level we 
require the distance of an inaccessible object o from 
A. If upon any support at A, a picquet or post, &c., we 
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place the sextant having first set it to 90^ and direct 
the line of sight to o, causing an assistant by waving 
the hand right or left to place a camp colour, or a 
mere ^traig!ht stick, so as to cover the object at c, as 
seen in the sextant, and then dropping one hand, he 
places the flag or other object firm and perpendicular 
in the ground. Then having judged what fraction of 
the distance A o can be paced or measured, A b on the 
angle is taken from the table, suppose -^, and angle 
71° 34' : setting the sextant to this angle, we pass on 
beyond the flag, and walking forward or backward, 
always keeping the flag and original support in line, 
we perceive that the distant object is reflected upon a 
at B ; from this place we measure or pace the distance 
B A, and multiplying it by three, obtain A o. Supposing 
that it was required to place a battety at 600 yards' 
distance from o, fronting the line A c, and the dis- 
tance A was found to be 650 yards ; then 50 yards 
measured from A. to d would give the required dis- 
tance ; but if 700 yards, 50 yards from A to e would 
give the required place. The breadth of a river is 
found exactly in the same manner ; but as they gene- 
rally wind very much, it is better, if possible, to 
retreat inland, and subtract A d from A o for the true 
breadth required. When a base can only be obtained 
in the opposite direction, A 6, the operation requires 
that we look towards 6, and having brought the 
object into the centre of the field by moving round, 
place the assistant so as to cover it, and on returning 
to A, keep the eye upon o, and go on till a is in 
line with o by reflection : the rest remains as before. 

I 6 
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When an angle greater than 120^ is required to be 
laid dowA, as the sextant seldom reads so fyxy and 
the uncertainty is then considerable, it is better to 
lay down the supplement in an opposite direction. 
The whole operation takes little more time to a 
practised person than to describe it. 

This table may also be used to determine points 
upon table land rapidly, as right angles are easily 
constructed, and when one triangle has been formed, 
others also may be formed upon each 'side of it, if 
the groimd admits. 

The construction of instruments varies so consi- 
derably, that we can only attempt to give general 
notions upon their nice adjustment before they can 
be used in the field, and we shall begin with the 
theodolite. The levels are placed parallel to the 
horizontal plates and to the line of coUimation by 
capstan-headed screws and a small lever; those on 
the horizontal plate should be first corrected, one ata 
time, by bringing it over, or rather parallel to, the 
levelling screws underneath, and adjusting it half by 
the one and half by the other. When the first level 
will go all round correctly, the other at right angles 
to it can be cdrrected by its own screws alone. 

The vertical arc being set to zero, admits the 
adjustment of the telescope-level more easily, be- 
caiise the horizontal plate is now supposed free from 
error. 

The line of collimation requires that for its adjust- 
ment we should release the supports of the telescope, 
and allow it to turn freely around its axis ; then as 
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the diaphragm carrying the cross wires is provided 
with Jour screws at right angles to each other, by re- 
leasing one and screwing the opposite one, we can 
bring the two wires into the axis of the telescope by 
trials, when it will be found that, if we turn the 
telescope quite round upon its axis, the intersection 
of the wires will not describe a circle about a distant 
object, but remain fixed upon it in all positions of 
those wires with respect to the horizon. 

Whenever we have reason to suspect the accuracy 
of the line of collimation, we should take altitudes 
with the level uppermost, and also underneath. If 
the horizontal wire is wrong, one will be as much too 
great as the other is too little, and the mean will be 
right : but if the level is false, we must, affcer one 
observation, take the telescope out of its supports, 
and, turning the horizontal limb half way round, re- 
place the telescope, Qjid observe again ; the mean will 
be right. These are the niceties we before spoke of, 
and the methods of avoiding errors in azimuths, &c., 
when we have not the means, of carefully adjusting 
an instrument ; but these adjustments are altogether 
distinct, from the common ones by the finger-screws, 
in the ordinary use of this instrument. The spirit- 
level is corrected in a similar way. 

It is essential that the mirrors of a reflecting in- 
strument should be parallel to each other when it is 
set to zero, and also perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument ; they are therefore provided with proper 
screws to effect this adjustment. 

In the pocket sextant, and all others, the great or 
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index mirror is correct by the construction ; the small 
one alone can require alteration. A small le^er is 
connected with it, and moves it upon its centre of 
motion, by means of a screw in the circumference, 
which is turned by a key : this brings the two parts 
of a vertical object in contact, when the instrument 
is at zero and held horizontally ; but it should be 
at least a mile or two distant. The next correction 
will be made by applying the same key to an arbour 
upon the face of the instrument, while holding it 
horizontal, and looking at the distant horizon, both 
in the silvered part of the small speculum and also 
beyond it on the side; for when the real and re- 
flected horizons coincide, the mirror is perpendicular 
to the face of the sextant, otherwise not : this cor- 
rection is best performed without the telescope, at 
first, because we then have a great field of view, and 
may be rendered more perfect by employing the 
telescope afterwards, which, by its magnifying power, 
will enable us to produce a better contact, not alter- 
ing that at first obtained without it, unless necessary. 

When these adjustments are perfect, if we put 
the dark glass upon the eye end, and the telescope is 
pointed at the sun, or without that dark glass if at the 
full moon, and by the finger-screw bring the direct 
and reflected images into perfect contact, the vernier 
will be at zero ; but when at zero, if the images pass 
each other either way, horizontally or vertically, the 
proper correction must be applied. 

It is usual iQ large sextants and other instruments 
to find their error whenever they are used ; but we 
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prefer having instruments perfectly adjusted and 
ready for use : and we know, from experience, that 
with care they will long remain so, unless when they 
are so large as to alter from their weight, or are ex- 
po8ed to injuries by carriage or otherwia . 

We doubt not that experience and study of the 
construction of instruments will be of infinitely more 
service to our readers than anything we can say upon 
the subject ; nor need we speak of the adjustments 
of the reflecting semicircle, for its principles are so 
nearly the same as a sextant, that they are almost 
alike in both instruments. 

Simms on Instruments, and many other books, will 
provide ample information upon this head, when the 
most perfect instruments are employed. 
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Thb new French measures, and those of other countries, 
frequently occurring in maps and plans, the following tables, 
&c. are added, to save references to other books : — 

French metre * • , 39.371 English inches. 

Ditto . . . 3.2809 English feet. 

Ditto • . . 1.09363 English yards. 

1609.32 metres , . . ' I English mile. 

Old French foot . « « 12.78933 English inches. 

„ „ toise . , 6.394693 English feet. 

100 degrees in a quadrant, according to the new division of 
the circle. 

100 minutes to one degree. 
100 seconds to one minute. 
10,000,000 metres = 1 quadrant of the meridian. 
100,000 „ =1 degree. 
1,000 „ =1 minute. 
10 „ =1 second. 
1 „ =^ .1 second. 
To convert French metres into English feet. Multiply the 
metres and decimals by 3.28. 

French metres into English yards. Multiply them by 
1.09. 
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To oonrert the new degrees, &c into the old divisioD. 
Subtract one-tenth, thus :— 

73.1648380 
. — tV 7.3164838 

6^.8483542, which, reduced, will be 

65^ 5(/ 54^^07512, according to the sexagesimal measure. 

To conyert the old division into the new. Bediice the 

minutes, seconds, and decimals, to decimals, and add one-ninth, 

thus: — 

65*» 6(y 54^07512 

65 50.901252 dividing the seconds by 60. 

65.8483542 dividing the minutes by .60. 

+ i 7.3164838 

73.1648380 in the new division. 

The French new method of adapting a scale to their maps 
or plans is by making it some definite fraction of the whole in 
linear measure, as ifshz^^ or TrnsWrr* &<^* • ^i^. is reduced to 
the usual English measure by merely dividing the number of 
inches in one mile, or 63360, by the denominator of the fraction 
thus: — Suppose t^* ^^^° WiA? =^ 10*^6 English inches to 
one mile ; -^^^ will in like manner be U^^ or 3.168 inches 
to one mile. 

The length of a degree of longitude upon any parallel of 
latitude is given by the following formula : — 

Let L = given latitude. 

Then as equatorial diameter is to the polar diameter,*so is 
tangent of 90^ — l to tangent ▲ ; and as rad. is to sine a, so 
is the length of a degree of the equator to the length of a 
degree on the parallel of the given latitude. 

MSASUBBS OF VARIOUS COUHTBIBS. 

I 

English statute miles in one degree . . 69^ 

Scotch miles . , • . . . 61^ 

Irish ..... 54^ 

Greographical . . - . .60 
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Marine leagues 






. 20 


German miles . 






. 15 


Dutch miles, or leagues 






. 19 


French leagues 






. 25 


Russian wersts . 






. 104i 


Spanish leagues, of 7572 yarras 






. 17J 


Portuguese leagues 






, 19 


Norwegian and Swedish miles 






lOi 


Danish miles 




« 


.14i 


Prussian 






. 16 


Hungarian miles 






13i 


Italian miles 






60 


Tuscan and Milanese miles 






67 


Piedmontese miles 






. 48 


Turkish agach, or league • 






. 22 


Turkish berri . 






e^ 


Grecian miles, used in the Archipelago, ab6ut 


95i 


Grecian miles used in Turkey (rated at seren stadia)^ 




each 4232^ English feet 


88 


Mil iLebir, or great Arabic mile 




. 50 


Mil Sogair, an Arabic measure 




96i 


Giam, an Arabic nautic measure, each = to ] 


nine great 




miles .... 




H 


Great parasangs, or Persian leagues 


• 


17 


Common parasangs 




25 


Hindoostanee coss. Northern Provinces 




36^ 


Indian coss in Delhi 




344 


Sultany coss • . 




17i 


Mogulljcoss .... 




41 


Eoyal coss . 




26i 


Caniatic cobs .... 




37i 


Brammj, or Punjaby coss . 




56 


Malabar Gau . • . . 




10 


Siam Roening varies from 20 to . 




33 


Chinese modem U . . , 




334 


Japanese leagues . . 




. 334 


Ancient Roman miles 


. 




. 75 
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• 

Ab ihe arcs, tines, and tangents differ but little from each 
other to 4 places of figures, from (/ up to 8^, the one may be 
substituted for the other in calculations where small arcs 
between these limits are used : this is, in fact, the doctrine of 
parallaxes ; when a given object is at twice the distance, it 
subtends half the angle : and this reasoning applies in survejing 
on man/ occasions. An object subtending an angle of V can 
be seen bj a good eje at 3437.74 times its diameter, or in 
round - numbers 3450 ; hence many useful deductions may be 
made. 

An error in taking angles for 1^ right or left of an object, 
will throw it out^ 



1.53120 


feet at 


1 mile. 


3.06240 


9* 


2 „ 


4.59360 


n 


3 M 


6.12480 


n 


4 „ 


7.65600 


n 


5 H 


9.18720 


n 


6 „ 


10.71840 


>» 


7 „ 


12.24960 


n 


8 n 


13.78080 


t» 


9 „ 


15.31200 


«« 


10 ,. 



We now see that for distant intersections very exact angles 
must be taken, and that upon small scales imperfect bearings 
will do, for at 4 inches to 1 mile, 10^ error would only amount 
to about TiT o^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ « inferior instruments, there- 
fore, may do for some purposes, but not without checks from 
much better ones. 

To aid persons in choosing telescopes for particular purposes, 
who may be at a distance from London, the following table of 
Mr. Dollond^s has been added (exQspt No. 2. made by Mr. 
Gary, 181. Strand). Makers are in the habit of advertising 
them for 10, 20, &c. miles ; their powers in real service, from 
long personal observation, have been ascertiuned, and may be 
relied upon. 
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^0. 


Diam.Obj.Glass. Power. 


Open. Shut. 


Price. 




in. 


in. In. 


£ 1. 


1. 


1.1 22 


14 5. 


2 2 


2. 


1.3 26 


20 7.5 


2 10 (Mr. Gary.) 


3. 


1.6 35 


28 9.0 


3 3 


4. 


2.05 45 


40 10 


7 7 



5. 2.75 55 52 14 13 13 

No. 1. A useful pocket instrument, has shown a windmill, &c. 
beyond 12 miles. 

No. 2. will show the difference between the structure of two 
or more windmills at 20 or more miles ; also churches, 
. ships, &c. at less distances, and takes flag signals at 
10 miles, when not very complex. 

No. 3. performs the foregoing service more perfectly. 

No. 4. The same as the celebrated instruments furnished by 
Mr. DoUond to the Admiralty when the first tele- 
graphs were established in England, and which were 
placed at distances, sometimes exceeding 10 miles. 

By these telescopes the minutest parts of the telegraphs 
could be perfectly distinguished at the usual distances, and they 
could have been worked much further off in clear weather. 
With telescopes of this size the planet Jupiter and his system 
can be well seen, with an extra power Saturn's ring, and 
probably two of his satellites. Beyond these, as at No. 5., the 
telescopes begin to be very useful in astronomy, but are too 
cumbrous for common use, though some persons will have them, 
and they of course are preferable to all the others. A good 
eye and favourable weather are supposed, and it will be found 
that in good instrument's the power is not overrated ; they all 
perform better with only one drawer, are rather less expensive, 
but not so portable. The foregoing table may also be thus 
used : — a distant object, about 3 feet diameter, will subtend 
an angle of 2^ at 1 mile, but removed to 20 miles it would be 
but the twentieth part of 2\ or 6^^ ; and if 9 inches in diameter, 
it will subtend an angle of 30^^ at 1 mile distant, which at 10 
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milei becomes Z'\ and at 20 miles V'J&, If a signal 9 feet in 
diameter is 10 miles distant, the subtense at 1 mile being 6^ 
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the angle is diminblied to 36^^ ; but a telescope magnifying the 
linear dimensions 30 times would produce nearly 18'; No. 3. 
telescope would, therefore, answer the purpose very weU. 
Bright objects are seen much further than any others, and 
General Boy says, that with reflectors of ten inches in diameter 
and large burners, his lamps could be seen at 20 or 24 miles ; 
the telescopes were three feet focal length, with 2.5 inch double 
object-glasses, and that those eye-glasses of the least nmgniiy- 
ing powers were found both in day and night observations to 
answer best; the least were imder 60. Drummond*s light, 
Bude*s light, and other means are now employed; they are 
visible at very great distances. 

As the describing circular arcs of great and inaccessible 
radii may be serviceable, the following method occurred to the 
author. Straight lines are usually chosen by surveyors for 
their narrow strips, and this has been before described ; but 
where a curve happens, the angle between one straight line 
and the next being obtained, and the distance from this angular 
point on either side where the curve is to commence, it must 
terminate at the same distance on the other. 

Now, in the diagram, if b £ f c represents the curve, and b a 
and A c the portions of the straight lines meeting in a, then, 
supposing perpendiculars to be let fall from b and c, they will 
find the centre on the drawing ; but on the ground this may 
reach for miles, and perhaps fall in some inaccessible place ; the 
arc must therefore be described on the ground by going round 
it, and the following method appears easy. 



Example. 



Let ba be 3960 feet, 

and angle bag ~ 150^ 
the angle at the! _ ^^ 

centre will be J 
and BAD s 75^ 



then in A abd 
tan. A. 
+ log. ba. 



10.5719475 
3.5976952 



- 10 BD, 14778.9 4.1696427 
or the rad. of the arc bc. 
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Now supposing,. to make the thing easy, we take the arc 
B B = 1^ of the whole, or 10^ ; then the 
nat. sin. of J the arc, or 6^ = .087156 

2 __ 

chord .174312 log. 1.2413273 
B D log. 4.1696427 

The chord b b 2576.14 = 3.4109700 

This chord is to be laid off in every instance from b to e, 
s to F, &c., on the angles a b e, o b 7, &c. 

Thus. At B lay down half the angle b d e, or 5% because 
the chord b e falls so much below the tangent b a, and measure 
out BE (in this case) 2576.14 feet, which will give the first 
point in the curve e. 

At E, upon B B produced towards o, lay down the angle 
OE F ^ 10°, because bo rises as much above the tangent ek 
as the chord falls below it, and measure the same distance as 
before from b to f. 

The same process repeated at f will give the remaining 
distance f c, and prove the work. 

But these arcs and distances must be very small, and the 
same process still holds good. 

Thus, supposing a radius of 1320 feet, or ^ of a mile, and 
the arc 50^ 

Now, if ^V part of it be laid down at each station according 
to the fore-mentioned method, then the first chord will fall 
below the tangent 30', and all the rest will make angles of 1° 
with the last chord produced. 

And, Nat. sin. 30^ = .008727 

2 _ 

Chord = .017454, log. 2.2418950 

Log. rad. in feet (1320), 3.1205739 

Chord in feet 23,039 1.3624689 

to be measured from each station to the one succeeding it : 
small arcs may have their logs, added to the rad. at once ; the 
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above circular arc is .017453, which would alter the last decimal 
figure, and all below it still more nearly agree. But in setting 
off such curves, when they pass over steep ground, it may be 
necessary to reduce the measured lines where they differ much 
from their horizontal bases. If the curve takes a contrary 
flexure at its termination, the two will have a common tangent, 
although the radii may differ, and the radius of the second 
curve, either longer or shorter, admits of the same kind of cal- 
culation as the first. 

The following railway slopes are shown by their angles to 
the nearest second : — 



Greatest allowed, 


1 in 36 


1° 


35' 


28'' 


n 




40 


1 


25 


65 






50 


1 


8 


45 






60 





57 


17 






70 





49 


6 






80 





42 


58 






90 





38 


11 






100 





34 


23 






200 





17 


11 






300 





11 


28 






400 





8 


35 


«« 




500 





6 


52 



This table confirms what has been said respecting doubling, 
&c. distances when the angles are small. 

Military slopes, 60° or 4 to 7, inaccessible for infantry. 

„ 45*' „ 1 „ 1, difficult. 

30° about 7 „ 4, inaccessible for cavalry. 

15° „ 4 „ 1, do. for wheel carriages. 

or 4° 45' 49" j- „ 12 „ 1, easy for carriages, 
nearly J 
316.227 links = side of a square containing an acre, a very 

near approximation. 
K 



»> 
»» 
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808.71082 feet = ditto, still nearer. 
^.^7 yards = ditto. 

6.2773661 oonstant logarithm to conyert feet into miles. 
The distances in feet are giyen bj the triangles; therefore their 
log. added to the const, omitting 10 in the index, will stand 
thus: — 

Const. . . . = 6.2773661 

Log. dist; 39443.2 ft. . = 4.5959719 

7.4703 miles 0.8733330 



Notwithstanding there has been no pretension to geodesical 
nicety in this work, some leading problems have been added 
by F^fessor Heam, that the reader may be aware of the kind 
of triangulation required on very extensive surveys of king- 
doms, provinces, &c. ; and as the calculations of excavations 
are frequently in demand, a problem upon that subject follows 
the others : although in practice tables are constantly used for 
shortening the work, it is highly desirable that practical 
persons should be well acquainted with the principles on which 
they are founded. 
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m SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

OBLIQUB-ANGLED TBIAVOLBS. 

A, B, c, represent the angles, a, b, c, the sides respectively 
opposite them. 

/^^ sin, a sin, a 

sin. b sin. b 
or log. sin. a = log. sin. a + log. sin. b -f log. cosec. b 
log. sin. A = log. sin. b + log. sin. a -f- log. cosec. b 

These formulfle are for the cases in which two angles and a 
side opposite one of them, or two sides and an angle opposite 
one of them, are given. 

(2) tan. i (a - b) = cot ^ . ^±Allzl} 

sin. i (a+b) 

tan. i (A + b) = cot J . co8.i(fl-ft) 

cos. i(a-\- b) 

tan.i (a-J) = tan.i.?ELii£Z>) 

sin. ^ ( A + b ) 

tan. i (a + ft ) = tan.^ .5?!JLi£Zl2.) 

COS. ^ ( A 4- B ) 

or, log. tan. i ( a — b) » log. cot ^ + log. sin. ^ ( a — 6 ) 

+ log. cosec. iCa + b) 
log. tan. J ( A + B ) = log. cot. ^ + log. cos. J (a — J) 

+ log.sec.^ (a-f ft) 
log. tan. J ( a — ft ) = log, tan. i + log. sin. ^ ( a — b) 

+ l0g.C0fl.§(A4-B) 

log. tan. i(a + ft ) = log. tan. ^ + log.cos.i(A — b) 

-i- log. sec. i ( A -h b) 

These are Napier's analogies, and are aseful when two sides 
and contained angle, or two angles and side between them, are 
given. 

K 2 
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(3) Lett = i(a-|-ft + c) 

. , A sin, (s — b) Bin. (* — c ) . «^ t ^ sin. s an, (s-- a ) 
2 Sin. 6 BID. c 2 8in. o am. c. 

or, 2 log. sin. ^ = log. sin. (t — 6) + log. sin. i9^c)'\- log. 

cosec. b + log. cosec. c. 
2 log. 006.-^ Blog. sin. i 4* log. sin. ( « — a ) + log. cosec. b. 

+ log. cosec. c. 

These are the most generallj nsefbl fonnuke when three 
sides are giren. 

(4) Let B = A + B + c — 180^ ; then e is called the " spherical 

excess." 

cos.*-i 83 sin, (b — t*)"P' (c — 1" ) 
2 sin. B. sin. c . 

sin.«- = s^"'i^8in- (a — jb ) 
2 sin. B sin. c 

or, 2 log. cos. — = log. sin. ( b — ^ b ) -f log. sin. ( c — ^ b ) 

+ log. cosec. B + log. cosec. c 
and 2 log. sin. Jl. = log. sin. a b 4. log. sin. (a — ^ e ) 

+ log. cosec. B + log. cosec. c 

These formulas are useful when the three angles are given. 

It is shown in works on spherical trigonometry that the 
spherical excess is the measure of the area of the spherical 
triangle to which it belongs. 

The excess may be expressed in terms of the sides of the 
triangle by several formuhe. 

IXHriIJLTEB*8 FORMULA.. 

tan* T = a/ tan. J s. tan^^ (« — a) tan. J (* — b) tan. i (« — c) 

CAGNOIJ*S FORMULA. 

B \/ sin. s 
sm 



B V sin. s . sin. ( * — a) sin. ( * — b) sin. (# — c) 



2 - « a b c 

* 2 cos. - COS. - COS. - 

2 2 2 
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Also if A be the area of the spherical triangle, and r the radios 
of the sphere, the number of seconds in the spherical excess iB 

A . 



E'' = 



r» sin. V 



From this formula I have found that the number of seconds 
in the spherical excess of a geodesic triangle whose area is 
100,000 acres amounts to 2^^.06 very nearly. Hence, if in any 
geodesic operation the area of a triangle be approximately found 
(by considering it as a plane triangle), and that area be ex- 
pressed in acres, the number of seconds in the spherical excess 
will be 

.0000206 X area of triangle. 

Thus, if the triangle is found to contain 568240 acres 

568240 
206 



3409440 
1136480 



11.7057440, or 11''.7 nearly. 

As a very conyenient rule, where extreme accuracy is not 
required, cut off the last four figures, expressing the area in 
acres, and divide by 5. When there are not more than four 
figures in the number, the excess is insignificant. 

By means of the spherical excess we can estimate the sum of 
the errors of observation of the three angles of a geodesic 
triangle. For example, if the three observed angles are 

65° 45' 27^' 
72° 19' 33'^ 
41° 55' 4" 



180° 0' 4^' apparent sphl. excess. 

Now suppose that from knowing also one of the sides we 
obtain (approximately) the area of the triangle, 256,750 acres, 
cutting off 6750, and dividing 25 by 5, we have 5^' for the true 
spherical excess, and hence the difference in the true and ap- 

K 3 
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ptrent ezeete Ib 1^^ which is therefore the sum of the errors of 
obtenration. 

XAFUm's KULK8 FOK BieflT-Airai:.BD SPHERICAL TBIAKGJLBS. 

Although the formulie for oblique-angled triangles are of 
course applicable to right-angled triangles, yet, when applied 
to the latter, thej become greatly simplified, and may be ex- 
hibited in two concise rules easily remembered. 

In right-angled spherical triangles the following are called 
the drcular parts, the angle c being the right angle, 

a, ft, 90 — A, 90 — B, 90 — c. 

These being arranged in a circular order thus, 

a 

CO. B b 

CO. e CO. A, 
where co. a signifies ^* complement of a,** we haye 

sin. middle part = product tangents of adjacent parts, 
and sin. middle part = product, cosines of opposite parts. 
Thus, 

sin. CO. B := tan. a tan. co. c ^ cos. b, cos. co. a 
or, COS. B sz tan. a cot. c = cos. b sin. a 

sin. a =: tan. ^o. b tan. b := cos. co. c cos. co. a 
or, sin. a = cot. b tan. b = sin. c sin. a 

sin. CO. c ^ tan. co. b tan. co. a = cos. a cos. b. 
or, COS. e = cot. b cot. a = cos. a cos. b 

which serre for all possible cases. 

lbqendbe's theorem for solving triangles whose sides 

ARE SMALL IN COMPARISON WITH THE RADIUS OP THE SPHERE. 

J£ a small spherical triangle be described, and over its three 
sides we conceive threads to be stretched, the plane triangle 
whose sides are equal to the lengths of these threads will have 
for its angles (very approximately) the three angles of the 
spherical triangle, each diminished by one-third of its spherical 
excess. 

Hence, if a and b be observed, and the induded side c 
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measoredf we determine first the area of the triangle considered 
as a plane one from the formula 

* sin.(A + B)' 
then the spherical excess 

r» sin. V • 
then solve the plane triangle, whose angles are a — |- x, 
B — ^ E, and included side c, and thus we have 

a=;c. Bin.(A- iB) 



sin. (a -I- B — f b) 

sin. (a + B — f b) 
c=180°+B — (a + b) 
and thus the spherical triangle is completely determined. 



FOBMUL^ FOR GEODESIC MEASUREMENTS. 

Various plans hare been put in execution for determining 
the form and dimensions of the earth. 

1. The actual admeasurement of degrees in various parts of 
the earth. 

2. Pendulum observations, from which the force of gravity 
at different places is determined. This force is the resultant 
of the attraction of the earth's mass, and the centrifugal force 
arising from rotation. The centrifugal force in any latitude 
depends on the ellipticity and known quantities. The attractive 
force also depends on the ellipticity and law of density of the 
strata from the surface to the centre. This law is not absolutely 
known, but a highly probable one has been assigned. Also a 
relation of gravity in any latitude to equatorial gravity has been 
discovered, which is independent of any law of density, except 
that it continually increases from the surface to the centre. 
This was the discovery of Clairant, and is known as Clairanfs 
formula. We are, therefore, enabled to express the force of 
gravity at any place in terms of the ellipticity, and by equating 
this with its observed amount, the ellipticity becomes known. 

X 4 
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3. By obsenrations on the moon. Tbere are certain minute 
inequalities in the lunar motion caused by the oblate figure of 
the earth. The coefficients of the terms which represent these 
inequalities invoWe the ellipticitj, and by comparing them with 
the values deduced from obserration, we arrive at the ellipticity. 

4. From the phenomena of precession and nutation limits 
between which the ellipticity must be included are deduced : 
from these it appears that the ellipticity must be greater than 
-g^, and less than ^l^. 

Of these methods the 2d and 3d are susceptible of the 
greatest accuracy, and the value of the compression deduced 
from each is 7^. 

In the first method, which is that with which we are here 
especially concerned, the compression deduced from a great 
number of the best observations is 7^7. (Yide Pontecoulant, 
Sys. du Monde, liv. v. chap. 6.) On the whole we may con- 
clude that the compression is very nearly 7^; but from 
geodesic measurements we cannot be certain of this value 
within about its tenth part. 

To deduce the compression from two meridional arcs, let 
m feet be the measure of 1 ^^ of the meridian in latitude L 

TO = A — B cos. 2 L 

Suppose TOj, TOg are two observed values of m, and Zj, l^ the 
corresponding latitudes. 

Then, to^ = a — b cos. 2 1^ 

m,= A — B cos. 2 1^ 

firom which, b = ^ * 



cos 2 Zj — COS. 2 1^ 

_ TO, COS. 2 /, — TO, COS. 2 l^ 

COS. 2 Zj — COS. 2 /j 

Having thus determined a and b, we have 
Length of V^ at equator = a — b 
1'^ at pole = A 4- B 
Curvature at equator a + b a a* a' 

Curvature at pole . a -^ b l^ b 6* 
where a and b are the equatorial and polar axes. 
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Hencel= f^^)*=l- |.» nearly, 
a \A+B/ 3 a ^ 

since b is very small compared with a. 

Hence compression =1- 5.= 2. ?. 

Also, if p be radius of curvature at equator, 
P sin. 1" = A — B = — sin. 1'' 

- •••*(^-ri)"-^''=^(^-r) 

.• . ft = T—m — ^ the polar radius. 

sm. y 



.'(■+f!) 



a = — ^ — i — -^- i^ the equatorial radius. 

sm. V^ ^ 

Instead of depending on only two observations, it is usual to 
take several, and determine the average values of a and b by 
the method of least squares. 

NUMERICAL EXAMPLE. 

By Lambton*s measures in India, the length of an arc of V\ 
in latitude 9° 34^ 44'^ is 100.78845 feet. 

Also by Svanberg*s measures in Sweden, the length of an 
arc of r', in latitude 66° 20' 10^' is 101.63038 feet. 

By taking the cosines of the double latitudes from a table of 
natural cosines, we have 

101.63038 = A H- B X .677803 
100.78845 = A — B X .944619 
from which, B= .49019 

A= 101.27864 

2 B 1 

and the compression _ . — = -_— nearly. 

3 A 310 

:, . . , J. . .1 101.27864 X 1.00161 

Also equatorial radius m miles = . — rp ; 

o^oU sm. 1 

= 3962.83 very nearly. 

K 6 
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The aboye example is taken from Airy's Tracts, and the com- 
pression he adduces from it is ■ : but there must have 

SOo.o 

been some error in his computation : in fact, the method he 
uses is less simple and more liable to error than the above. 
The above value of the equatorial radius is in accordance with 
the best determinations. 



TO REDUCE AN ANGLE TO THE HORIZON. 

When an observer is not provided with a theodolite, and 
wishes to ascertain the horizontal angle between two objects, if 
he observes with a sextant the two altitudes, h and h of the 
two objects, and the angle a between their summits, he may 
find the correction da to be added to a in order to obtain the 
horizontal angle bj the following. 

Let H be greater than A, and let each of them be expressed 
in seconds. 

When ——r is less than tan. — , which will usually be the 
case, determine from the formula 

sm. 9 = cot. — . 

H + h 2 

Then 8a in seconds =sin. l^'j[5LlhAIL tan. ** cos.'a. 

4 2 

If, however, 7'z ^ greater than tan. - 

make sin. = °"^ tan, ^ 

H — A 2 

then 8a in seconds = — sin. V^ (» — A ) ^^^ a ^^ j^ 

4 2 
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FORMULA FOR THE CONTENT OP EXCAVATIONS. 




To find the solidity of a prismoidal excavation, abdcethg, 
such that the transverse planes eabf, gcdh are parallel, and 
at right angles to ac or bd, abcd being the road- way of 
uniform breadth ; also that e, f, h, q are points in the same 
plane. Produce ba, fb to meet in l, also Gc, hd to meet 
in M. Join lm. Produce eg, fh, lh, which, from the nature 
of the figure, necessarily meet in a point, p. 

Let A be the area of the triangle elf, a that of qmh, and a 
that of ABii or omd. Also ac or bd = lm= /. 
Content of pyramid b f lp = ^ a . i<p 

GMHP=3^a.MP 

.'.content of frustum elfgmh = ^a.IiP — j^a.^MP 
Also content of prism ABLCi>M = a.LM 
•.• cont. of prismoidBABFGCDH = ^ a.lp— |^a. mp — a.Lic 

K 6 
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But ^/A : Va :: lp : mp :: Z + xp : mp 

.M.P= .^^r ;;i.F= '^* 



Hence required content = ^ {a + a + ^/ ao) Z — a/ (1.) 

Again, sappoee bo bisected in I, and through / a plane to be 
drawn parallel to the transrerse sections. Then Inkm will be 
the mid-section. Let the area of triangle lhm=u. Then 
since its sides are respectiyelj the arithmetic means of corre- 
sponding sides of BiiF and oich, and that the homologous sides 
are as the square roots of the areas. 

Squaring x = i {A + a + 2^Aa} 

or, VAa = 2 m — ^(A+a) 

Hence formula (1) becomes 

^{ J(A + a)+2M}Z-aZ 

= */{ (A-«)-}-(a-a)+4(M-a)} 

But A — a^areaABFB, a — a=:areacDHG, 
and M — a = area /n Am. 

Hence solidity of the excavation is 

^ AC . { ABFB + CDHG + 4ZnAin }, 

which may be expressed as a rule, thus — 

To the sum of the areas of extreme transverse sections, add 
four times the area of mid-section, and multiply by one-sixth of 
the length of road-way, or distance between extreme sections ; 
the product is the solidity required. 
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SKETCHING GROUND 



WITHOUT INSTRUMENTS. 



The great advantage of being able to form a plan 
with tolerable accuracy, without using instruments, 
is imiversally acknowledged ; and if large, some well 
understood arrangement should be made to connect 
together the several parts, particularly if performed 
by diflferent persons. 

It is -proposed in this Essay to throw together such 
methods as are practised with the greatest facility or 
advantage, more systematically than in the former 
Treatise, where a single actual sketch in all its detail 
was exactly described. 

As surveying and sketching are, in fact, nothing 
more than constructing imaginary right-lined figures 
on the ground, and similar ones upon paper, it is 
usual to employ instruments to measure angles, that 
we may overcome the obstacles constantly opposing 
our progress in right lines, or ascertain distances 
absolutely inaccessible. Hence, when a course of 
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surveying and sketching has been gone through^ a 
facility of seeing the necessary figures, as well as the 
irregular figures of hills and other details, is ob- 
tained, and we become prepared for making sketches 
by the eye alone ; not so exact as with instnunents, 
yet very useful, when time will not permit greater 
accuracy. 

Now, as the greatest of all our assistants, viz., 
angular measurement, is here taken away; having 
only pacing or judgment left to us, we must seek for 
some system by which these may be made subservient 
to the purpose, by examining the means lefb at our 
disposal of obtaining the wished-for object, and then 
indicate the method of employing them to ihe great- 
est advantage. 

As all methods of surveying or sketching neces- 
sarily require the practical solution of triangles, or 
determining the relative position of three points with 
respect to each other, these being the most simple 
figures We can construct; we shall enumerate the 
most usual means of performing the problem in 
practice, and then show how they are applied to the 
proposed subject : we shall also endeavour to make 
them serve the double purpose of producing tolerable 
accuracy in large, as well as small detached sketches. 

It may be premised that a right angle is the easiest 
constructed — it may be done by the eye alone ; and 
that a right line can sometimes be produced to a con- 
siderable distance. 

From these considerations it often happens, in 
accessible countries, that right lines may be paced» 
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and the perpendiculaxs upon them will give the con- 
tour of the ground ; also, that when obstacles arise^ 
we can turn in either direction at right angles, and 
thus produce a sketch ; or even join many together, 
if each person employed on them starts from a known 
point in another's work ; which is, in feet, the true 
method of joining sketches together when iifistry/mmUa 
are used. 

On other occasions three persons may pace on right 
lines, in like manner drawing the contour of hills, 
&c., by perpendicular offsets ; and then, having the 
three sides of a triangle, can lay their work together. 
Others may proceed to form triangles on these lines as 
bases, and so on. 

When these lines are interrupted, we can go off at 
right angles, as before mentioned; and sometimes 
regain the original line, if objects in that line have 
been before noticed as marks to guide us. 

When neither method will suffice, we must have 
recourse to measuring angles, as hereafter shown, 
or to imaginary intersection, imitating the use of the 
plane-table. 

And when a country is so difficult of access as to 
prevent all these practices, we must absolutely judge 
the relative positions of principal objects, and fill in 
the intervening spaces by the eye alone. ' 

We now proceed to recapitulate the various me- 
thods of solving triangles by pacing, and afterwards 
show their application by appropriate figures. 

Let A B c in every case represent the angles, 
or, in practice, some objects situated at the angular 
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points. Now, if B c is paced. Fig. i. ^ 
and the perpendicular upon /j\ 

it, the place of A, with re- 

spect to B and c, will be zl ^ 

known. When many per- 
pendiculars are used, this is the method by offsets 
and several triangles, having their bases in the same 
Une, give the contour of any irregular line whatever ; 
thus: — 



Fig. 2. 




By an extension of this method in many planes, 
differently disposed, irregular solids, such as figures, 
ships, &c., are reduced to plans, and accordingly 
built like each other. It is hence used in making 
accurate models of every kind. 

The other methods are precisely trigonometry 
practically worked, as the common instances may 
serve to show. 

Let the three distances be all Fig. s. 
paced, and the place of A is 
determined as before. This is 
seldom used in instrumental 
surveying, because, as in the 

following usual cases, we can dispense with one or 
two of the linear measurements, by taking angles 
instead. 




mm 
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Let B c be paced^ the angles ^» 4. ^ 
at B and c will determine -' \ 

the place of A; or if bo be x' \ 

placed parallel to the original y' 
line upon the ground, and the '^ c 

observer being at A, takes the bearings back towards 
himself, he determines the place of A; this is the 
method of interpolation. But having no instrument 
to take those angles, they may often be found 
thus: — 

Fiff, 5. A 



\ 

if TT 



-& 



Upon BC pace bd, and upon ba pace be, also ed ; 
then the angle b can be constructed as at fig. 3. ; 
and in like manner the angle c can be found. If, 
as most frequently happens in roads, &c., the angle 
is veyy obtuse, proceed as follows : — 

Fiff, 6, . 






„ /" 



V 

I 



" Pace forwards to e, and from c to /, also from / 
to 6, which will give the supplement of the angle c, 
and is more correct than measuring its subtense. 
The angle b can be formed as in fig. 5. 
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Sometimes it is better done by a perpendicular^ as 
in the following figure ; — 

-;:- 

..--• 1 



Again, we often pace two of the sides, and then 
get the contained angle, as mjig, 5., 



Fi9 7. 




when AC becomes known. 

These being of constant occurrence in practice, 
and the more complex problems seldom resorted to, 
they will not be mentioned ; but it may be observed, 
that when one triangle of great extent has been 
formed, any of these methods will' form others on 
each of its sides, which are, in fact, bases to them, 
and these again to others, until it is necessary to 
verify them by some new pacing. 

In going through a course of surveying and 
sketching, the pupil will be so familiar with what 
has been said, that it may appear unnecessary to 
enumerate the foregoing cases; but it is better, 
perhaps, to bring them once more under his eye, 
that he may distinctly see the triangle is also the 
elementary figure in sketching without instruments. 
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The eye should be formed by using instruments 
at first, and when their use has been gradually dis- 
pensed with, not a single problem of the several that 
are in constant use will be impracticable, under 
certain limitations, in eye-sketching, as will be shown 
in the following instructions. 

The pupil is supposed able to judge distances 
with tolerable precision, having had much occasion 
for that practice during the performance of his first 
surveys and sketches ; and that he can depend upon 
his military paces sufficiently through a distance of 
one or two miles, for these paces are less fatiguing, 
and consequently more certain, than stepping yards ; 
and they are easily convertible into yards, or re- 
ciprocally, by the following rules, 

1st. Subtract from any nimiber of military paces 
l-6th of itself, and it will give the number of yards : 
thus, 

6)2112 military paces 6)2976 paces. 

— 352 — 496 



1760 yards. 2480 yards. 

2nd. Add to any number of yards l-5th of itself, 
and it will give the number of military paces : thus, 

5) 1 760 yards. 5)2480 yards. 

+ 352 + 496 



21 12 military paces. 2976 paces. 

If yards are preferred, it will make no other differ- 
ence in the mode of proceeding than stepping each 
pace six inches longer. 
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The learner should also have practised judging 
longer distances than in surveyings such as tens, hun- 
dreds^ and thousands of paces or yards ; for, on some 
occasions, these longer measures alone can be used ; 
and he should have verified his judgment by actually 
ascertaining distances assumed, to be assured of their 
correctness. .Now, as no other linear measure is 
supposed to be in an officer's possession than what 
he can derive from pacing or any other means * of 
measuring angles than those already pointed out, or 
by imitating the use of a plane-table, and that he 
must, in many instances, depend upon his judgment 
alone for both^ or even upon the paces of his horse, 
it follows that these means must be employed to the 
best advantage ; and it must be confessed that much 
practice, with its resulting experience, can alone 
insure eminent success in this species of sketching. 

To bring these elementary notions, before pre- 
mised, to bear upon the subject in hand, we may 
consider two classes of eye-sketches necessary; and 
these naturally originate in the two great modifica- 
tions of coimtry in which sketches may be required. 

First. — Hills of moderate elevation, or a compara- 
tively fiat country, of which a large reconnoissance 
may be wanted. 

Second. — Moimtains difficult of access, in which the 
passes, or small reconnoissances, may be sufficient. 

In the first class almost every problem will occur. 
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The seven before mentioned will all be respectively 
useful; to exemplify which, we will first suppose 
the most simple proceeding sufficient, as in the 
following figure, by using one right line and its 
perpendiculars. 

Suppose a road runs straight over a hill, and 
through a valley, as in the figure, it may be recon- 
noitred very easily, and drawn with tolerable per- 
fection, as follows : — 



Fig, 8. 







Zljx 



Pace the distance between A and x, noting at 
each place, as a, 6, c, &c., the number of paces from 
A, and judging the perpendiculars, in short, every 
visible object of consequence, and the road turning 
ofiF at Y. • 

If TZ and Az be paced, still more country can be 
drawn (see fig. 3.): moreover, if bad weather prevents 
draidng in the open air, or secrecy be necessary, a 
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register of the several routes is easily kept, resembling 
a field-book, only with very few entries. 

It has been already said that numerous obstacles 
willy in field practice, oppose us, and oblige us to 
turn in some other direction. The most common are, 
winding roads with hedges amongst low hills. It is, 
then, obvious that we can, seldom operate by long 
right lines, without cutting through these obstacles, 
or having recourse to the measuring or judging of 
angles, as in figs. 5, 6, and 7. The following figure 
will illustrate this. 



Fig. 9. 




From a to 6, ofiisets will give the road and stream : 
at 6, we are in the line of the next bend of the road 
produced ; the distance to the bridge can be paced or 
judged, the supplementary angle, dhcy measured, as 
in^. 6., and that at a;, in the same way ; while tibe 
hill, at g^ can be judged and drawn between the 
stream and road. While this method serves, only a 



I 
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little more trouble is giyen by winding roads ; and 
we can, by what has already been taught, make 
rough plans, without any other instruments than a 
pencil and scale. Indeed, they provide for the occa- 
sional deviation from right lines effectually : and it 
is easy to make a plan of any ground chosen for an 
encampment expeditiously by them, as it will com- 
monly be nearly level, as well as open. Crooked 
roads, when not fenced, are better drawn by right 
lines passing through or by them, as shown at Jig. 2. 

Another method of proceeding is drawn from 
the use of the plane-table, by imitating which we 
can readily intersect a distant point from two others 
known or assumed, if we place the line joining 
them on our sketch as near as may be over the 
original line on the ground (^^r. 4.), and in like manner 
the bends of roads, rivers, &c. ; or, rather, the lines 
paced near them may be nearly ascertained, when 
surroimded by woods, hills, and so forth. 

In those cases where the right-line system can be 
acted upon, we may constantly turn off at right 
angles, and form a plan by this means, combining 
intersections, &c. with it, as may seem best. 

Let the annexed figure represent a piece of ground 
chosen for an encampment, the learner will immedi- 
ately see how a plan can be formed from the lines 
drawn upon it :— 
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Again, if the offsets are too long, thus : — 




In both caaes whether by a single line, a b, and 
its perpendicular or by the triangle a b c, and bed, 
with their perpendiculars, it is evident a plan may be 
formed from pacing markuig the distances upon a 
rough sketch on the ground. 
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It may be obsenred, that when a sketch is very 
forward^ another source of assistance is opened to us > 
/or it constantly happens, that two objects on the 
sketchy and in nature, can be brought into a right 
line on some part of which we stand : by moving 
backwards or forwards upon this line till two other 
objects, also on the ground and plan, are in a line, 
we find the place where we are. Also, lines may be 
produced through objects which will cut some place 
we desire to draw ; and again, the same may be done 
from some other two, which will give it by intersec- 
tion, as in the figure. • 



Fig. 12 




\iL^ 



At a the signal tower c appears in line with the 
person and bridge ; again, on the hill 6, it appears 
exactly over the opening of the roads at o, and this 
determines its place. Many facilities of filling in a 
rough sketch will arise from these means. 

It is presmned that sufBcient means have been 
pointed out to produce hasty sketches with tolerable 

L 
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correctness, some or aU of which will, in various 
cases, be practicable. We must now consider the 
application of the same principle to more extended^ 
sketches. 

Every three towns will clearly form a triangle ; 
and as we have no instruments to measure their 
distances, We can only rely upon the estimated dis- 
tances obtained by riding from one to the other, or 
local information. But these estimated distances 
will vaiy, often considerably, from the direct ones, 
because of the winding roads. It would be fruitless 
to attempt any exact scale of. correction, for it de- 
pends upon so many variable circumstances, some of 
which may be mentioned here. The long post roads, 
on account of being more straight, will vary but few 
miles in one or two hundred ; while those from town 
to town, for the same reason, will also sometimes 
vary inconsiderably; but the village roads, across 
the country, will often almost double the direct dis- 
tance : these are all again modified by the ncCture of 
the country : it results, therefore, that to reconnoitre 
upon an extended space, a person should deduce, 
if possible, scales of correction for himself. With 
geographers, who draw so very small, a common and 
general supposition is, to reduce the direct distance 
by about l-Gth or l-8th. 

When, fix)m observation and habit, experience has 
taught the probable correction, the reduced distances 
will form triangles approximating the truth : and the 
villages are placed upon the same principle, the whole 
of what has been before said will next supply the 
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means of filling in the interior rapidly ; and thus an 
approximate knowledge of a country is gained, which 
may serve until more correct surveys can be per- 
formed. In the filling up large spaces, division of 
labour must .generally be resorted to, if expedition is 
desirable. 

Now, by the methods before mentioned, several 
persons may perform th^ respective shares of the 
work, after the principal distances connecthig the 
remoter objects have been laid down ; and whenever 
these methods fail, as they certainly will when the 
country is much enclosed, or at all intricate, the only 
remaining resource is, what may be truly called 
reconnoitring, for we can then only sketch the inter- 
mediate places from the top of some hill, church, 
tower, or any object from which the interior can be 
seen ; and however wild this notion may seem at first, 
yet the habit of doing so over small spaces of half or 
a quarter of a square mile, will certainly render it 
eafify over much larger areas when necessary. 

The general principle of joining many sketches or 
reconnoissances in one therefore requires that long 
lines should be ascertained in some manner near the 
truth, to serve as bases of operation ; and that each 
person's work should, if possible, be bounded by one 
of them at least; that each should within his own 
boundary use the means before mentioned to perform 
his part of the work ; and that an arrangement as to 
the termination of these lines should be previously 
agreed upon before commencing it. In the hurry of 
war this may appear impracticable; yet, as every 

L 2 
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thing yields to perseverance, and as the means pointed 
out are abundantly sufficient, it must be hoped that 
this useful branch of art will, in the hands of British 
officers, assume some regular form when sufficiently 
practised. 

The use of instruments has been studiously 
avoided in the preceding pages, although a common 
compass is sometimes very serviceable in keeping 
account of the bearings, and saves time. When 
an officer possesses one, he will of course use it at 
discretion. 

There is yet another species of military recon- 
noissance remaining, when a hasty ride or walk ovet 
the ground is alone possible. It is evident that here 
a thorough conmiand of the pencil and a well- 
practised eye are absolutely necessary, for every 
thing must be intrusted to memory, until a. rude 
sketch can be drawn, which will evidently be more 
satisfactory than verbal description. It is thus that 
persons thoroughly conversant with plans are able 
to give a line of route to one another, by which the 
road to any particular place is most readily dis« 
covered, although to a perfect stranger, and yet no 
angle or distance can possibly be true, the whole 
coming directly from the mental impression remain^t 
ing with the person who has furnished it. 

The memoirs accompanying these reconnoissances 
should contain every particular of military or political 
importance which may fall within the officer's notice, 
or can be procured in his limited time. They 
should, in fact, be as replete with information as 
possible. 
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The column of route is not particularly specified^ 
"because the former rules and memoir before-men- 
tioned^ applied to a line of road extending many 
miles, constitute the very document in question. 

In the second class, or mountain passes, much 
uncertainty must arise from the deception occasioned 
by the height of the surrounding hiUs, as the judged 
distances will greatly exceed their horizontal pro- 
jections ; nor will this be obviated by the use of any 
instrument that does not admit of either an approxi- 
mate or proper reduction to the horizontal bases; 
such sketches must therefore be chiefly obtained by 
imaginary intersections of points perpendicularly 
over or under those which are to be drawn. The me- 
thod of perpendiculars {Jig. 2.) can seldom be resorted 
to, because of the impossibility of pacing the lines, 
on which, in lower hills, they are easily erected. It 
will therefore be necessary to assume,»by mere judg- 
ment, the horizontal distances between some two 
elevated places, and by imaginary intersections to 
determine those of several others, drawing the con- 
tour of the intermediate features, with the roads, 
streams, &c., as near as this preparatoiy measure 
will permit. The reader will liere remember what 
has been said before about filling in places from those 
which overlook them. If the road can be obtained 
first, in riding or walking up it, the surrounding 
mountains, with their under features, should be 
drawn while going along it, as at jig. 8. This will 
probably be most frequently the case, certainly 
whenever a pass is exceedingly difficult, and the 
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mountains among which it winds absolutely inacces- 
sible. No instrument can possibly prepare a pupil 
for eye-sketches so well as a simple plane-table 
rightly used: he sees his plan gradually growing 
under his eye ; he examines, verifies, and corrects, if 
necessary/the parts that may be defective ; and the 
sketch possesses a spirit and fidelity which very few 
fini9hed drawings from it preserve entire; besides, 
^ from habitually interpolating his place, he becomes 
so expert in judging the relative situations of himself 
with the surrounding objects, that it is at last quite 
easy, when an intricate place has been surrounded, 
by sketching as near as possible, to fill it in by mere 
examination; thus imperceptibly leading to one of 
the most useful practices in eye-sketching. 

It results, therefore, from what has been said, that 
we must, in all cases, depend upon long lines, either 
exact or approximate, for bases of operation, where 
many sketches are to be joined in one ; and that, in 
mountainous districts, we must work as near as pos- 
sible like using the plane-table; and in this case 
little hopes can be entertained of joining many 
sketches tolerably, unless the points have been fixed 
trigonometrically. 

The principles are drawn immediately from those 
of Greometry. The practice must necessarily be im- 
perfect in a great degree, from the means employed 
being so. No rules can be given to suit all cases. 
They may be collected, as has been done in this 
short essay; but the oflElcer being acquainted with 
them, must depend altogether upon his knowledge 
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and experience in their application. It might ap- 
pear that the practical problems on the ground would 
be useful ; and so they might, if they did not require 
iSfae to perform, and an apparatus of poles, and tapes, 
and calculation; but in this kind of sketching, no 
room is to be found for these operations, in places 
desirable as points, nor is the officer supposed to have 
any assistant with him, nor anything save his pencil, 
scale, paper, and drawing-case. Yet, in the prepa- 
ratory business of ascertaining long distances, they 
may be useful, if time can be found for employing 
them. 

The foUowing Table wiU exhibit an arrangement 
of some of the most useful information which should 
accompany the Sketches, and must be varied accord- 
ing to existing circumstances. 



Natnmof 
Sou. 


R<Md*. 


Woods and 
PlantatioiM. 


Water. 


CuhiTsicd, 

or 

Pasture. 


Angle of 

principal 

SlopiT 


Other 
Remarks. 


Chalk, 

Umettone, 

GraTel, 

and 

Clay. 


Principal 

Roads 

good, 

inferior 

Roads 

almost im- 

IMusable in 

Winter. 


Oaks 

and 

Elms; 

much 

underwood. 


Streams 

good, 

clear, 

wholesome, 

and 
abundant. 


Well 
cultivated, 

good 
Pasturage. 


160 

to 

250. 





THE END. 
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J^ittk BdMon. 3 Vols. 8ro. 80«. 

~ ~ — Introdaotion to the Literary History of Earope, daring 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Editum. 8 Vols. 8vo. 86«. 
Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 



lut work. Fcap. Svo. 2*. 

— — Historical Works; Complete and Uniform Edition. 
10 Vols. PostSvo. 6«.each. 

HAMILTON'S (James) Wanderings in Korthem Africa, Benghazi, 

Cyrenc, the Oasis of Siwah, &;c. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12*. 

- (Waitir) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 



and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 84«.6tf. 

(W. J.) Besearches in Asia Minor, Pontas, and 

Armenia ; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 88«. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop) Essay on the Philosophical Eridence of 

Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Matuie. 8vo. 9«. (id, 

HARCOURTS (Edward Verfor) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Postdvo. 8«.6<2. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Quarteriy andAnnuaUy.) Svo. 7«. 6<f. 
and 90«. each. 

HAY'S (J. H. Drfmmokd) Western Barhary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. PostSvo. 2».6J. 
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HAND-BOOKS (MURRAY'S) ;TRAVBL.TAIiK; or, Gourenatioiis 

in English, German, French, and Italian. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY— HoLLASD, Bbloium, and 

the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post Svo. 9*. 

SOUTH OERMANY— BaT«ri», Austria, Salzberg, 



the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 9«. 

SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 



Maps. Post 8vo. 7«. 6^. 

FRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, .Pauphin^, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30«. 

PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9«. 

PAINTING— the German, Dutch, Spanish, and 



French Schools. From the German of Kuolbb. Edited by Si& 
EnunvD Hbad. Woodents. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 24#. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 



Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8vo. 2 Vols. 12ff. 
CENTRAL ITALY— South Tusoaht and the 



Papal States. Map. Post 8vo. 7». 

ROME— AND ITS ENTIRONS. Map. Post 



8vo. 7a. 

SOUTH ITALY— Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 



Vesuvius, &c. Map. PostSvo. 10s. 

PAINTING— the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 

man of Kuoleb. Edited by Sir Ghaslbs Eastlake. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 30«. 

PICTURE GALLERIES OP ITALY. Being a 

short Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters. With a Chart. Post 
8vo. 6$. bd. 

GREECE— the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 

- TURKEY — Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 

Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. Ids. 

EGYPT— Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 



the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

DENMARK — Norway and Sweden. Maps. Post 



8vo. 12s. 

RUSSIA — The Baltic and Finland. Maps. Post 

8vo. 12s. 

LONDON, Past and Present. Being an Alpha- 
betical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post 8vo. 16s. 



MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 

of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 

ENTIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 



30 Miles round St. Paul's. Maps. PostSvo. {In preparation.) 
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HANDBOOKS (MUHRArS); DBYON AKD CORNWALL. 

M«IM. PottSro. 6«. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 

BRITISH MUSEUM ; its AwnqviTm aitd Sovlp- 



TUBB. ytmMiUhm, Woodouti. PottSro. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art> Architecture, 

aad AnoeUtiMU. Woodeoti. 16mo. U. 

PARIS. PoitSTO. 

INDIA. PostSvo. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Poet 8vo. In 

CHURCH AND STATE. Oiving an Historical 

Account of the DutiM attadied to the rarloaa Civil and Eodedastical 
Departments of the QoTerament. Poet 6to. 6$. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from Engiuh 

Authors. A New Edition, with an Index. Fcap. 6ro. 6s. 



ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popnlar 

Aeeoont of the DUfcrent Stylee preTalling in all Ages and Countries 
By Jamxs Fkboussov. With 860 lUnstrationa. 8 Vols. 8to. 96a. 

ARTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES AND RE- 



naisaance. Bj M. Jules Laharte. With aoo Illustrations. 8¥0. 18«. 

HEAiyS (Sia FsAvcis) Roogh Notes of some Rapid Joameys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8to. 3$. 6d, 

Descriptive Essays : contributed to the " Quarterly 



ReTlew.** 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18«. 



— Bubbles from the Bmnnen of Nassau. By an Old Mav. 

Sixth EdUian. lemo. 6*. 

— Emigrant. Sixth EdUiom Fcap. 8to. 28. 6d. 

— London and North-Westem Railway. Post Svo. 2s. M, 
Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contents— 1. Mili- 



tary War&re. 2. Naval Warfare. 8. The Inrasion of England. 4. The 
Capture of London by a French Army. 5. The Treatment of Women 
in War. 6. How to Defend Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12$. 

Sketches of Paris, or Faggot of French, Sticks. 



XewSdUUm. 2 Vols. FostSro. 12«. 

— Fortnight in Ireland. Second EdUUm. Map. 8to. 128. 

— (Sib Gioboi) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second XdUUtn. PostSro. 10*. 

Home Tour through the Manu&cturing Districts of 



England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edi^mi. 2 Vols. PostSro. 12f. 

— (Sib Edxuhd) Handbook of Painting — ^the German, 

Dtttdi, Spanish, and French Schools. Partly from the German of 
KooLBB. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 6vo. 24*. 

— Shall and Will ; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 
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HEBEB (Bishop) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Snnday in the Year, and for Week-day Festirala. 
Sixth EoUtion. 8 Vols. PostSro. 16«. 

Sermons Preached in England. Seamd EdiUon. 8to. 



99, %d. 



— Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 

Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 2«. 

— Poetical Works. IHfth Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8to. 

78. 6d. 

Jonmey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 



Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 10a. 

HEIRESS (Ths) in Her Minority; or. The Progress of Character. 

By the Author of " Bbbtha's Jousnal." 2 Vols. 12mo. 18«. 
HERODOTUS. A New English Yersion. Translated from the 

Text of Gaibford, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotns, firom the most recent sources of information. 
By Rev. G. Rawlinson, Colonsl RAWLiN80N,and Sui J. G. Wilkzxbok. 
4 Vols. Svo. In JPrejparation, 

HEBSCHEL'S (Sm J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Use of Travellers. By various Writers. Second Edition. Post Svo. 10a. (id. 

HERYEY'S (Loan) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 

from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, vith Notes, 
hy Right Hon. J. W. Cbokbb. Second and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. 
2 Vols. Svo. 21«. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Nayal 

Courts Martial. Svo. 10«.6<2. 

HILL (Fbidibic) On Crime : its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 

Svo. 12s. 
HILLARD'S (G. S.) Six Months in Italy. 2YoIs. Post Svo. 16*. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE todbr thi Housb 
OT L ANCA8TBB. With an Introductory Yiew pf the Early Reformation. 
Second Edition. Svo. 16«. 

HOLLAND'S (Ret. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 

adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. Third Edition. 24mo. 
U. 8<2. 

HOLLWAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 

HONEY BEE (The). An Essay. Reprinted from the "Quar- 
terly Review." Fcap. Svo. 1«. 

HOOK'S (RxY. Db.) Church Dictionary. Seventh Edition, Svo. ie«. 
Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 

Svo. 9». 

(Theodore) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the ''Quarterly 

Review." Fcap. Svo. Is. 
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HOME AND COLONUL LIBRARY. Complete ia 76 Fkrte. 

P««t8vo^tf.«i.Meh,orlMMn4 ia S7 YohuMi, clolb. 

corrBim of the series. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geome B4MUKyw. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Uebbb. 

TRAVELS IN THE UGLY LAND. By Captaixs Ibbt and Mutolbs. 

THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joiur Deutewateb. 

HOEOCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Druvmovd Hat. 

LETTERS FBOM THE BALTIC. By a Laj>t. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By Ladt Dcrr Gobdov. 

OLIVER CROMWELL * JOHN BUN YAN. By BOBSftT Southbt. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mas. Mbbeditb. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jom Babbow. 

FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib Joidt Maixx>lm. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Ladt Dotf Gobdov. 

BEACEBRIDGE HALL. By WASimiavoir Ietito. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Chablbs Dabwdt. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lobo Mahost. 

GIPSIES OP SPAIN. ByGEOBOE Boaaow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By HEB&unr Mbutxixs. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Ladt. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Ret. J. Abbott. 

SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANI8TAN. By Ret. G. R. Gleio. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Ladt. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Chablbs St. Johe. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sib F. B. Head. 

GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Richard Fobd. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lobd Elu^bbb. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sib A. Gordox. 

ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By HBRMAmr Mbltillx. 

STORY OF BATTLE OP WATERLOO. By Ret. G. R. Gleio. 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. EtowASBS. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. MoMAir. 

MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Ret. C. Aclab*. 

CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rbt. G. R. Gleio. I 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxtov. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lord Care artok. ' 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Ret. G. R. Gleio. j 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hatoarth. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. I 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Washwotoh Irtieo. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Thomas Cakpbblu ' 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Mahoe. j 

LONDON A NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sib F. B. Head. 

ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Batu St. Joke. 

A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNBO. By Ret. G. R. Gleio. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR POWELL BUXTON. ByhUSoE. 

LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Wasbisotoe Ibtiko. 

» 
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HOOKER'S Pr. jr. D.) Himalayan Joanials ; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Kataralist in BeDgal, tlie 8ikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasla 
Mountains, &e. Second Edition. Weodcats. 2 ▼<ris. Post Svo. 18«. 

HOOPER'S (LiBDT.) Ten Months among ihe Tents of the Taski ; 
with Incidmts of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Seandi of Sir John 
FraaUin. Plates 8to. 14«. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Deaw Milman. With 300 
Woodcats. Crown Svo. 21». 

(Life of). By Dban Milmak. Woodcats, and coloured 



Borders. 8ro. 9*. 
HORNER'S (Francis) Memoirs and Letters. By his Bbotheb. 

Second Edition. Portrait. 2yol8.6vo. 

HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Fcap.Svo. 5s. 
HOUSTOUN'S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gnlf of 

Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2la. 

HUTCHINSON (Coloitsl) on Dog-Breaking; tho most expe- 
ditions, eortain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. 2'Atr<l£'(2itum.£evi8ed and enlarged. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 9a. 

INKERSLETS (Thos.) Gothic Architecture in France ; Being an 
IiiqaiTy into the Chronelogioal Snocession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. Svo. 12s. 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Travds in Egypt. Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post Svo. 28. 6d, 

JAMES' (Rey. Thomas) Fables of i&sop. A New Version, chiefly 
from the Original Greek. With 100 Original Designs, by Johk 
TKKxriBL. Tvfentp-firae Edition. Post Svo. fta.Bd. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described fi:«m the AoooimtB 

(^BeemtDoteh Travellers. New Edition. Post Svo. 6a. 

JARDINE'S (David) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Post Svo. 

7s. 6d. 

JERVIS'S (Capt.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
OfScem. PoBtSvo. Sa. Qd. 

JESSE'S (Edward) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12a, 

Scenfis and Oeeaptttions of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of N«tnral History. Third BdiUon. Woodents. Fe^.Svo. 6«. 

Gleanings in Natural History. With Aneedotes of the 



Sagacity and Instinct <^ Animals. Eighth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6^. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life : By James Bosweli. Including 
the Tour to ibe Hebrides, with Notes by Sib W. Soott. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Johk Wilsok Cbokeb. Tldrd Edition. 1 Vol. 
Portraits. SoyalSvo. iSa. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets. A New 

Edition. Edited by Pbteb CmrmNGHAU. 8 vols. Svo. 22«. 6<f. 
(Murray's Britisli^lassics.) 
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JOHNSTON'S (Wu.) Engltnd m it u : Sodal, PoiitiMi, and 
lDdastrial,intbeMlddl«ofUiel9thC«Btiu7. SYoli. PoctSto. 18«. 

- (Kutb) AUsb of the United SUtes, BritUh and 
Central Amerlea, •bowing the Area ftiid PopoUtton of the Free and 
SUTelMldtng SUtes: with Pl^na of Cities, Seaports, Ac. By PBor. 
JUmbbs, of BoatOD, U.8., and A. Kkith Johvitox, F Jt.8.£. 27 Plates. 
Folio. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth EdUian. Woodcats. 

PostSvo. 9*. 6tf. 

JOWETT'S (Rer. B.) Commentarj on St. PanVs Epistles to the 
TheaaalonlaBS, Oalatlana, and Romans. With Notes and Dissertations. 

KEN*S (BisBOP) Life. Bj A Latxav. Second Edition, Portrait. 

9VoU. 8to. 18f. 

Expoaitioii of the ApoBtles* Creed. Extracted from his 

"Practice of DiYine Love." New EdUUni, Fcap. l«.6d. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his *' Manual 

of Prsjer*' and " Practice of Divine Love.'* Nnt BdUium, Fcap. 8vo. 



KINO EDWARD YIth'b Latin Orammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of 8choo1s. Teidh Edktim, 12nio. Zt. M. 

First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

8yntaz and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. 8utmd Kdititn. 12nio. 8«. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Knowledge is Power : a View of the 
Productive forces of Modem Society, and the results of Laboar, Capital, 
and Skill. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8ro. 7«. Qd. 

Once upon a Time. 2 Vols. Fcap. Sro. 10«. 
Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcats. Fcap. Sto. 5tf. 

KOCH'S (PBonssoB) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate and Re- 
sources, deaerlbed from personal knowledge. Map. PostSvo. Ida. fid. 

KUGLER'S Pr. Frahz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated firom the German. Edited, with 
Notes, }aj Sib Chabus Eastlakb. Third Sdiiion. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 8 Vols. Post8vo. 80s. 

(the German, Dutch, Spanish, 



and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sib EDMuiro Hbad, Bart With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 vols. Post8vo. 24». 

LABARTE'S (M. Julbs) Handbook of the ArU of the Middle Ages 

and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16*. 

LABORDE'S (Liov Ds) Journey through Arabia Petrssa, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petnea,— the Edom of the Prophecies. 
SMond Editiim, With Plates. 8vo. 18«. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Amtnfirement Plates. Post 8to. 9s. 6d. 

— Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo, U.6d. 
each. 
Crochet Sampler. "Woodcuts. Two Parts, 16mo. is, 

— Hints on Decoratire Needlework. 16mo. Is. dd. 
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LANE'S (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated, with Ezplanatoiy 

^otes. With Woodcuts. RofalSvo. 2U. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Ki»a Edward thb VIth's-) For the Use 

of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12zno. St.6d. ' 

First Book (King Edward VI.); or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Propody, with English Translation for Junior Glasses. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 2<. 

LA YARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yeziedis, 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 
8vo. S68. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result 



of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Iburteenth Thotuand. Plates. 
Svo. 2U. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Popular Account of Nineveh. IBilt Edition, With 



Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. 

Monuments of Nineveh. Firai and Second Series. 



Illustrated by One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 2 Vols. Imperial 
Folio, \Ql. 10«. each. 

LEAKE'S (Goii. W. Mabtiv) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 30«. 

' — Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Yols. Svo. 60*. 

— — ~ Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography. Map. 

Svo. Qs.Qd. 

Numismata Helienica. A Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

With Map and Appendix. 4to. 63«. 

Peloponneaiaca : A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 

Svo. 16«. 

Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 



Svo. Zs. 6df. 

LESLIE'S (C. B.) Handbook for Toung Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 108. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 

Ladt. Post Svo. 2».6d. 

Madras ; or. First Impressions of Life and 

Manners in India, By a Lady. Post Svo. 2s, Qd. 

Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 



By a Lady. Edited by Mrs. Nobton. Post Svo. 65. 

Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 

in the Crimea. By an Officer of the Staff. Seoond Edition. 
Portrait of Lord Baglan and Plana. 2 vohi. Post Svo. 2i8. 

LEXINGTON (Thb) PAPERS; or. Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Edited by How. 
H. Mahverb Bvttov, Svo. lis. 
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LEWIS' (3n Q. C.) Imuy on the Gorenuneni of Dependencies. 
8ro. 12«. 

.. — - OloMarj of ProTincial Words nsed in Herefordshire and 
■ome of the a^io^^^i^S Counties. ISmo. 4«. 6d, 

— (Ladt Thsrisa) Friends and Contemporariet of the 
tdnd Chancellor Clarendon, illoatrative of Portraita in hla Gallery. 
With a I>eaerlptiTe Aeeount of the PietureSi and Origin of the Collec- 
tion. Portraita. S Vo1b.8vo. 42«. 

(H. G.) Joomal of a Residenee amon|^ the Negroes in tlM 

Weatlndlea. PeatSro. iM.6d. 

LIDDELL'S (Dxak) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the EetabllahoMot ef the Empiie. With the HIatory of Literature 
and Art. Library EditUm. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

. _ .. SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Abridged from 

the Larger Work. With 100 Wooden ta. Poet 8vo. 7a.6cL lUni/orm 
with Da. Wm. Smith's Uutubt of Gbiscb]. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Lires of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balearrcs. With Extracta from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratires. 3 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 

Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1486. 
Folio, lbs. 

(Rer. Hkhrt) FraeUcal Leetnres on the 



Books of the Old Teatament. 3VoIa.l6mo. lOf. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 

Caixoor. SiffkUtmik £iiiiiom. With many Woodeots. Fcap. 8to. 
2«.6<i 

LIVINGSTON'S (Rkt. Dr.) Exploratory Journeys of a Missionary 
in South Africa, and across that Continent from West to East. Map 
and Plates. 8ro. 

LIVONIAN TALES.— The Disponent.— The WolTe«.--The Jewess. 
Bj the Aathorof "Letters ftom the Baltic." Poet^vo. 9$.e± 

LOCEHART'S (J. 0.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantie. Translated, with Notes. JUuttrated SdiUom. 4to. 42$. 
Or, Popular Edition, Post 8to. 2«. 6d. 

' Life of Robert Boms. Fifth JEdilion. Fcap. 8to. 8«. 

LOUDON'S (Mes.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 

Directions and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Eighth 
Ediaon, Woodents. Fcap. 8vo. fit. 

Modem Botany ; a Popnlar Introduction to the 

Natural System of Plants. Secomd EcUtioH. Woodcuts. Fcap.Sro. 5«. 

LOWE'S (Sib Hunsoir) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By WxiiLiAK Fobstth. Portrait 3 Vols. 
Svo. 45«. 

LTELL'S (Sir Chables) Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and Its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Creology. NiruhEeUHon. Woodcuts. Svo. 18*. 

"*" Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants illnstrated by ita <}eologieal Movomeiits. 
lyth Edition, With a Postscript. Woodcuts. Svo. 

Visits to the United States, 1841-46. Second Edition. 

Plates. 4 Vols. Post Svo. 24*. 
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HAHON'S (Lobd) History <^ England, from the Peace of Utrecht 

to the Peace of Yeraanies, 17ia-83. Fourth Edition, 7 Vols. 8vo. 93«. 

History of England 1713—83. Foptdar EdUion. 7 Yols. 

Post Sto. 42a. 

" Forty-Five ; " a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. Post 8yo. 38, 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 

Edition, Map. Svo. l&a. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or. Extracts from the 



Correspondence of the Hon. Alxxandsb Stanhope, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1680 to 1700. Second Edition, Post 8to. 68, ed. 

Life of Louis Prince of Cond^, sumamed the Great. 

Post 8vo. 68, 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition, Post Svo. 10«. 6df, 



— Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. 6s. 

— Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. Svo. 1*. 
Address Delivered at Manchester^ Leeds, and Bir- 



miag;ham. Fcap. Svo. Is. 
M^^CULLOCH'S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Rioakdo's Political 

Worka. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

MALCOLM'S (Si& John) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 

Post Svo. 6*. 

MANTELL'S (GiBEOH A.) Thoughts on Animalenles ; or, the 
Inyisible World, as reyealed by the Microscope. Steond Edition. Plates. 
16mo. 68. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 

Officers and Travellers. By various Writers. Edited by Sib 
J. HxBSCHXL, Bart Second Edition. Maps. Post Svo. lOt. 6dL (Atfr- 
lished by order of the Lords qf the AdmiraUg.) 

MABKHAM'S (Mbs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by th« Romans, down to the fourtearth year of Queen Yictoria's 
Beign. 98th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6a. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Ganls, 

to the Death of Louis PhiUppe. BBth Edition. Woodents. l^ato. 6a. 

History of Qermany. From the Inyaeion by MarivB, 



to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. ISmo. 6». 

History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the 



Botnan Cenqnest. WKh tlM History (tf Literature and Art. By Dr. 
Wm. Smrh. Seventh Edition. Woodente. 13mo. 7B.6d. (Qoesdons. 
12mo. 2«.) 

History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 



Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature and 
Art. By Dkav Liddkll. Woodeute. 12mo. 7«. 6d. 

[ Sermons for Children. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 8*. 



MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Pwemarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Fourth Edition. Woodeots. Fcap. Svo. 68. 6d. 

Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition. 



Fcap. Svo. 28. 
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ICARBYAT'S (JotsPH) Hittory of Modem and Kedudral Pottery 

and PoiMlalii. With a Daflcriptfon of tha MannCaetura, a Glossary, 
and a Llat of Monosrama. Second Edition. Seviaed. WKh additiooal 
Cbaptars and Coloand Platea and Woodeuta. 8to. 

MATTHI^'S (Augustus) Greek Orammar for Schools. Abridged 
from tha Larger Grammar. Bj Btomfield. 6th Edition. Bayised hj 
Edwabds. 12mo. St. 

MATTREL'S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of tha Duke of Welliogton. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. U. 6d. 

MAWE'S (H. L) Joamal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
▲tlantie, arosslng the Andea In the Northam ProTinees of PerOf and 
deioendliig the great Biver Maranon. 8to. 12«. 

KAXmS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Flehing. By Bicbaed Pbvv. Jfew Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. U. 

K ATO*S (Da.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8to. 5i. dd. 

MELVILLE'S (HsRMAinr) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventarea 
amongit tha Maniuesas and Soath Seas. S Vols. Post 8ro. 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Faux Babtholdt) Life. By Juuv BnnEnioT* 

8to. 2«. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD (Maa.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Hoaale, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of C<0ourB 
and Artificial Gems, descrihed in sereral old Hamiscripts. 2 Vols. 8to. 
80«. 

MEREDITH'S (Mas. CHAaun) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Bealdenoe from 1880 to 1844. Post 8to. 2t. 64, 

Tasmania, during a Besidence of Nine Tears. With 

ninstrations. 2 Vols. Post^vo. 18*. 

MILLS (AaTHUB) On Colonial Constitutions. An Outline of the 
History of British Dependencies. Hap. 8to. 14«. 

MITCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. 8to.— I. CLOUDS, lOf.— 2. WASPS, 10«.-n8. FBOGS, 15«. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted fw Private Families, 
JftwEdiiion. Woodeats. Fcap.Svo. 6c. 

MILMAN'S (DiAv) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to tha Extinction of Paganism in the Boman Empire. 8 Vols. 
8ro. 86«. 

History of Latin Christianity; ineluding that of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas y. 6 Vols. 8vo. 78f. 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 

an Eyidenee of Christianity. Svo. 10*. 64. 

Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 



^oo Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 80«. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 18«. 

~ Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

(Capt. E. a.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Raid of Gomes. 

A Tale of the Carlist War. PostSro. 2$.ed. 
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MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 

of "Sunlight through tlie Mist." Woodcuts. 16mo. 4*. 

MOLTEE'S (Babon) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 

Passageof the. Balkan, 1828— 9. Plans. Svo. 14«. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 

6 Vols. Fcap.8vo. 18*. 

Life and I/etters of Lord Byron. With Portrait and 

Vignette. One Volume. Royal Svo. Vis. 

MOZLEY'S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. Svo. lis, 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Svo. 8«. Qd. 

MUCK MANUAL (The)for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By Fbboebick IPalkxer. Second Edition. Fcap.Svo. bs. 

MUNDY'S (Capt. Rodney) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 82«. 

MUNRO'S (Qenebal Sib Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. R. Glkiq. Post 8vo. 6«. 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Rodbbiok) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. ViTith Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Boyal 4to. 61. 8s. 

Siluria j or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. With Map' and Plates. Svo. 30«. 

MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally; 
varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

^^ITiefollotvinff are pv3>lis7ied:'] 



IfrntiM^tov. By Lord Ellksxkrx. 6d. 

NmrnoBOH vhk Cbask. U. 

KssATS VROM "Thb Timrs." 3 VoIs. 8t. 

Music ams Drbss. I«. 

Latard's Account of Nihrtbr. i«. 

Milman's Fall or Jrbusalrii. 1«. 

MAHOH'«'*FORTr-FlTB.*' 89. 

LirR or Tbrodorr Hook. 1«. 
pRRBB or Natal Darima. 8 Vols. 5« 



Mahor'i Joab or Arc. 1«. 
Hrau's Ekioraiit. 2«. 6cl. 

NiMROO ON THB ROAD. 1«. 

Wilkinson's Ahcibnt EermANs. 12«. 
Crokrr on thr Guillotinb. U. 
Hoj.lwat's Nobwat. 3«. 
MACBRk's Wbllibstov. U.M. 
Camprbll's LirB or Bacon. 2». 
Thb Flowbr Oarbxn. U. 



Thb Honbt Bbb. la. ! Lockh art's SrAHisa Ballabb. is.tH. 

Jamrs' iBsor's Farlbs. 2«. (hi. Lucas on Histobt. 6d. 

MiMBOV ON THB TvBr. 1«. 6dl. • Bbautibs or Btbon. St. 

Olifhaht's Nbfaul. S«. 6d. i Tailor's Notrs rRoit LirB. 3$. 

Abt or DiNiKO. U. U. i Rbjrctbd Addbbbsbs. 1«. 

Hallak's Litbrabt Bssats. St. Pbrn's Hihts oh An«lib«. Is. 

MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Repxinted from 

the'' Quarterlf Review." Feap.Svo. 1«. 

NAPIER'S (Sir Wx.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsuhu: 

War. With Portrait. Post Svo. 10«.6<i. 

—Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier; 

chiefly derived from his •Fonmals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence. Portraits. Vols. 1 and 2. Post Svo. 24«. 

Administration of Scinde, under General Sir Charles 

Napier. Seamd Edition. Plates. Svo.lSt. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (PuUished Annuedly hy 

Order of the Lords Commissioners of tke AdmiraUy.) Royal Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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KAYT UST (The Boj«l)« {PMiahsd QuarteHy, hy Authority,) 
KSWBOLD^ (Lim.) Stnito of MaUeea, Penmng, ud Singapore. 

aVoU.6To. M«. 

KSWDBOATB'S (C. K.) Cnstomi' Tarilb of all NaUoiu; eoUectod 
And amuiged up to the y«ar 1806. 4to. aOt. 

NICHOLLS' (StE OaoBai) History of the British Poor : Being 
an Hlstoriciil AoeounC of tho Engliih, Seoteb, mid Irish Poor Law : ia 
oonnectlcm with the Condition of the People. 4 VoIm. Sto. 

The work majf alio be had teparmMjf .-~ 
Uletory of the English Poor. 3 Vole. 8ro. SSt. 

liietorj of the Scotch Poor. 8to. 12». 

lUetoiy of the Irish Poor. 8vo. lis. 

KIOOLAS' (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. £xhl- 
Mtiag, nnder Atp h ebettcal Arrangemeat, the Origin, Descent, and 
Preeent Stale of every Title of Peerage which has existed in this 
Coantry since the Conquest. Being a Mew Edition of the ** STaopnls of 
the Peerage." KeTised, Corrected, and Continued to the Present Time. 
By WiLUAJf CouBTBOPS, Somerset IkMnld. Sto. SOw. 

NIMBOD On the Chaee — The Turf— Aid The Bead. Beprinted 
from the ''Qnerterly ReTiew." Woodents. Fcap. 8to. 9s. fkL 

NOBTON'S (HoM. Carouvx) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. By a La.oy. Edited by Mrs. Mobtox. Post Svo. 6*. 

O'CONNOB'S (R) Field Sports of France ; or. Hunting, Shooting 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodents. 12mo. 7«. 64. 

OLIPHANT'S (Laurbvoi) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

OXENHAM'S (Bbt. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficlento in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Bnles of Composition iu Elegiac Metre. Second £dition. 12mo. is. 

PAOET'S (Jomr) Hungaiy and Transylvania. With Bemaiks on 
their Conditionf Social, Political, and Economical. Thinl and Cheegter 
Ediikm. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8to. 19s. 

PABISH'S (Sir Wooi>b»s) Boenos Ayres and the Provinees of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First DiacoTcry and Conquest, Present State, 
Trade, Debt, Ac. Seeornd Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16*. 

PABKYNS' (MAHsniLD) Personal Narrative of Three Tears* Besi- 
denee aad Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodento. 9 Vols. 8ro. 90v. 

PEEL'S (SfR BoBT.) MEMOIBS. Left in MSS. Edited by 
Eabl Staxhopb and the Bi^^t Bon. Eowabd Cabdwbkx. 3 Vols. 
Poet 8vo. 7s. 9d. each. 

PEILE'S (Bry. Dr.) Agamemnon and Choephorce of JEschyln& 
A New Edition « of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Philological, for the Use of Stodenta. Seeond Edition. 8 Vols. 8to. 
9s. each. 

PENN'S (Biohard) MaTima and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. Ifsw Edition. Woodcnta. Fcap.8T0. Is. 

(Grahyillr) Bioscope ; or. Dial of Life Explained. To 

which is added, a Translation of St. PauUnns' Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life ; and an Elementary View of General Chro- 
nology. Second Edition. With Dial Plate. 12mo. Us. 
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PENROSE'S (RiY. John) Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the 

Principles and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post 8to. 8<. 6d. 

(P. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 

Optical Refinements exhibited in the Constmetion of the Ancient 
Boildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. FoUo. 62. 6s. 
{I>kbliahed under the directum o/theDiletUmti Society.) 

PERRY'S (Six EasEin) Bird's-Eye Yiew of India. With Extracts 
from a Journal kept in the Proviaoes. Mepaul, Ac Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8vo. Ts.Qd. 

— Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Fart I., 90».— Part II., dOs. 

-_ Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With fissajs on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. ^eooiNJ Alitum, with 86 Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

PHILOSOPHY IK SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST ; 

or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Eighth Edition. Revised and enlarged. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. B«. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theological parts of his " Book of the Roman Catholic Chureh ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16$. 

PHIPPS' (Hon. Edmund) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
UnpubUshedDiariss of Robert PlumerWaxd. Portrait. 2 Yds. 8vo. 28«. 

POOLE'S (R.S.) Horse Egyptia4»B : or, the Chronology of A&dent 

Egypt, discovered from Astronomieal and Hieroglyphic Beoerds upon 
its Monuments. Plates. 8vo. lO*. 6d. 

POPE'S (Albxahdbr) works. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Right Hon. John Wilson Cboksb, assisted by Pbtsb Cunning- 
ham, F.S.A. 8vo. In the Frees. 

PORTER'S (Ret. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Map and "Woodcuts. 
2 vols. PostSvo. 21«. 

(Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 



Private Instruction. 12mo. Bs. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (The Illustrated), with 1000 Illustrationa of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &e. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 8U.; Cal^ 8U. 6d. 
Morocco, 42«. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST« An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by Abbowsxith. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 6e.6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations ; for Old and Young. 
By Otto Spxcktbb. A New Edition. 16mo. Is. &f. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8to. 6& 

RANEE'S (Leopold) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mes. Austin. Third Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 245. 
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BAWUNSON*S (Bit. Qwowm) Herodoiu. A New English { 

V«raloii. TimaiWled inn tbe Teact of Oaisfoed, and Edited with ~' 

Notes, llhuitntfiig the History and Oeograpby of Uerodotas, from tba 

moat reenit wraroM of Infonnatloii, embodjing the chief Besulte, 4 

Utelorieal end Ethnoorephleal, whleh here been arrtved at In the pro- 

liraaa of Cnneifonn and Hieroglyphleal Ditoorery. Aeaisted by CoLOim. 

RAWLWiojrand Bin J. Q. WiLKursov. 4V<^. 8to. [In PtreparaHm. 

RBJSCTED ADDRESSES (Thi). Bj Jamm avi> Ho&aoi Smitb. 

with BlograpUea of the Anthon, and additional Notea. Ne» JBWfioii, \ 

with ike Author' 9 lat€9t Cornetions, Foap. 8to. U,, or Fim Baper, with 
Portrait. Feap. 8to. 6«. 

RENNIE*3 (Jaxis) Insect Architecture. To which are added ] 

Cbaplenontbe Ravagetfthe PreMrration, for Parpoeea of Study, and 
the ClaMlileatlos of Ineeete. Kev JUUiM. Woedeuta. PoatSvo. 

BICARDO'S (Dath)) PoUtical Works. With a Notice of hie .4 

Life and Writlnga. By J. B. M'Cullocb. New EdUUm. Sro.^ 16*. ] 

RIPA'S (Fathbr) Memoirt daring Thirteen Yean' Residence at the 
Coort of Peking, In the Service of the Emperor <tf GMna. Translated 
Ihnn the Italian. By Fobtuxato Pkaiidi. PostSyo. 2«. 6d. 

ROBERTSON'S (Rbt. J. C.) History of the Christian Chnreh, From 

the Apostolic Age to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.d. 600. 
8to. lU. 

Second Period, from a.d. 590 to the Concordat of 

Worms. Aj>. 1123. 8to. 18«. 

ROBINSON'S (Rbt. Dr.) Biblical Researches in the Holy. Land. 

Being a Journal of Travels in 1888, and of Later Researches In 1862. 
With Mew Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. Ste. 

%* Tht ** LaUr tUtearcka** may be had teparaiely, 8vo. 16b, 

ROMILLT'S (Sn Saxubl) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Boss. Third SdUkm, Portrait SYoU. Fcap.Svo. 12«. 

ROSS'S (Sib Jambs) Toyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctto Regions daring the years 1888-43. Plates. 
SV0U.8TO. 88*. 

RUND£LL*S (Mas.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Praetlee, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
JBtvitedSditUm. WoodcuU. Feap.Svo. 6$. 

RUXTON'S (Obobob F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventares 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Pralxles and Rocky Moun- 
tains. PostSvo. 6«. 

SALE'S (Ladt) Jonmal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. £igkth 

JBMlUm. PostSvo. 12«. 

(Sib Robbbt) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Acoonnt of 

the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. ByRKT.G.R.GLKio. Post8vo.8«.6d. 

SANDWITH'S (Humphry, M.D.) Narrative of the Siege of Ears 

and of the Six Months' Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams, to the Russian Army. With Kemarks on the Present " 
SUte of Turkey. 7th TMoueand. PostSvo. S$.9d. 

SCROFE'S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of AthoU ; 
with some Account of the Mature and Habits of the Red Deer. I%ird 
JCdUian. Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 90«. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 

with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition, Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. SU. 6d, 
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SGBOPE'S (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second EditioiK Portrait. Syo. 9s. 6d, 

SEYMOUR'S (H. Dawbt) Travels in the Crimea and along the 

Shores of the Sea of Azoff and the Blaok Sea. Third Edition. Map. 
8vo. 12«. 

SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Ontlines of English Literature, for the Use of 

Young Students. Post 8vo. 123. 

SHEIL'S (Ladt) Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. Wood- 
cuts. PostSvo. 12». 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Ladt. Edited by Mrs. Noktoit. Post Svo. 6». 

SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. Svo. 42*. 

■ Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My« 



thology. With 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Svo. 61. 15». 6rf. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. With 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Svo. 

— Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4 to. 

[ In Preparation. 

— Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities, Biography, and Geo- 
graphy. With Woodcuts. Svo. [In Preparation. 

— Classical Dictionary for the Higher Forms in Schools. 
Compiled from the larger works. Third Edition. Svo. 16«. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Edition, With 



900 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. Is.Sd. 

— - Latin - English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 
of Forcellint and Freund. Svo. 21s. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. ^ Square 12mo. 7s, 6d, 

School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 



the Koman Conquest With the Uistoy of Literature and Art. Seventh 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6i. 

School History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to 



the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature and 
Art Bf H. G. LiDbBLL, D.l5. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. [CTni- 
/ormwith'D&, Wm. Smith's Uistoby of Gbbeck.] 

Questions on Dr Wm. Smith's History of Greece. For 



the Use of Schools and Teachers. By Bby. Chablbs Bigkmobm. 
Post Svo. 2s. 

Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the 



Roman Empire. Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. S Vols. Svo. 
GOs. (Murray's British Classics.) ^ 

Student's Gibbon ; being the History of the Decline 



and Fall, Abridged. Inoorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

(Wm. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 

Mb. Gbbitvillb's Diaby of Pouticai. Evbnts, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. Svo. 6is. 

- (Jambs k Hobaob) Rejected Addresses. 2Zrd Edition, 
Fcap.Svo. Is., or Fine Ptiper, with Portrait Fcap.Svo. 6s. 
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SOMSEVILLB'S (Mabt) PhyBical Qeognphy. Third 
Portimit. 8 Vols. Fccf.8r«. VU. 

Coanazioii of the FhjMctl Seieneet. J?^AA 



FUtas. Fea^Sro. lOf.M. 

SOUTHET^ (Robsbt) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
isf the AothorMM, end m Ib4«z. SiaOk SdMiim. 8r«. 18«. 

_ .- Lives of John Bunyan&OliyerCromwelL Post8T0.2«.6ii. 

SPECKTER'S (Ono) Piub in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 
and Young. A New EditUm. Witb 12 Woodcote. Sgnare 12mo. U. 9tL 

Charmed Roe ; or, the Story of the Little Brother 



and Stater. lUiiatrated. 16rao. 

STANLEY'S (Edwakd, D.D.. Bp. of Nonricfa) Addusbbs ato 
CBABoaa. With a Memoir <tt hiM Life. Bj Hu Bom. Secotul SdMon. 
8to. lOt.Bd. 

(AaiHiTB P.) Commentaiy on St Paul's Epistles to 

the Cocfnthiaoa, with Notea and Oiawrtatlona. Seeond Edition, 2 Tola. 
8to. 

.. Historical Memorials of Canterbury. The Landing of 

Aogoatine— The Murder of Becket-'The Bla^ Prinee—The Shrine of 
Becket. Second Edition. Woodenta. %r: 8f . <M. 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their Historj. 

TkirdBiUUm. Map. 8to. 1C«. 

ST. JOHN'S (Chahues) Wild Sports and Natural Histerj of the 
Highlaada. PostSro. 6t. 

(Batlb) AdTentures in the Libyan Deeert and the 

OaaiaorJopttflr Ammon. Woedo^. FMtSvo. Sf.id. 
STEPHENSON'S (Geobob), Life. The RaUway Engineer. By 

Samukl SviLsa. Portrait. 8to. In the Press. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
B7MrB.BBAT. Wtth PortraU and eO Woodcuts. 4to. 21«. 

STREETS (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 

Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 21«. 

STRIPE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With lUus- 
tratiooa. Grown 8to. 6$. 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, PhM^cal Lessons 

drawn from the LlTes of Good Men, intended aa a Siniday Book for 
.ChUdcen. Bjr A Ladt. Second Edition, lemo. a«.M. 

SWIFTS (Jobathab) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 
Waiter Beott'a Edition, antlraly revised. Svo. In Pr^fmratum. 

SYDENHAM'S (Loan) Memoirs. With hU Adaunktistion in 
Canada. BfQ. PoulktScbops,M.P. Seeond E d i ti o n . Fortrait. 9ro. 9».6d, 

SYME*S (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition, reyised. 

8to. lit. 

TALBOT'S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. 8vo. 12«. 
TAYLOR'S (Hebkt) Notes from Life. Fcap 8ro. 2s. 

(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From the German. With nhntrationa t^ Riohabd Dotlb. 
Second EditUm. Woodents. Fa^. 8vo. 
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TENNENrrS (SiE J. E.) Chriatianity in Ceylon. Ita Introdnction 
and ProgresA under the Portoj^oese, Dateta, British, and Anerican Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of tha Bratamanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8vo. lis. 

THBEE-LEAYED MANUAL OF FAMILY PBA.YEE; arraaged 
so as to sare the trouble of taming the Pages hackwards and forwards. 
Royal 8vo. 2*. 

TICKNOR'S (Geokgb) History of Spanigh Literatore. With Critic 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notioes of Prominent 
Writers. Second EdiHon. 3 Vols. 8ro. 24«. 

TOCQUEYILLE'S (M. db) State of France before the Revolution, 
1788, and on the Canses of that Event. Tcanslatod by Hbvby Beets, 
Esq. Svo. lit. 

TREMENHEERE*S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modem Times. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Constitution of the United States compared 



with oar own. Post Svo. 9t. 6d. 

TWISS' (Horacb) PubUc and Private life of Lord Chaaedlor Eldon, 

with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third EdUion. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

UBICINI'S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. Translated by Laot Easthope. 
SVols. Post Svo. 21«. 

YAUGHAN*S (Rev. Da.) Sermons preached in Harrow School* 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Kew Sermons. 12mo. 5«. 

YAUX'S (W. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With Woodcuts. New 
EditioH. Post Svo.; 

YENABLES' (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year's Reaidenoe, chiefly in the Interior. Second Sdiiim, Post Svo. 6s. 

YO YAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St Heloia. By Author of " Paddluia.*' Post Svo. 9s. Qd, 

WAAGEN'S (Dk.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Aeooant of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, Ac &e., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 3 Vols. Svo. 9Ss. 

WADDINGTOK'S (Dviiir) Condition and Prospects of the 
Greek Church. JTew EdUiom. Fcap. Svo. 9s. 9d. 

WAKEFIELD'S (K J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the Britidi Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. S Vols. Svo. 2S«. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
AuKT Ida. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 6s. 

WARD'S (Robert Plukek) Memoir, Correspondence, Literacy and 

Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hoir. Eokumd Phipps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 2Sf. 
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WATT (Jaxm) ; Origin and ProgreM of his Mechanical Inrentions. 

IlhMCimtad b7 hli OorrenpoiMlenoe with hit Friends. Edited with aa 
lotrodneCor/ Memoir, by J. P. Muikhkad. Plates. 8 toIs. 8vo., i5», 
or Large Paper. 8 Vols. 4to. 

WELLESLEY'S (Bit. Da.) Antbologia PolyglotU ; a Selection 
of VereloQS ta Tarkms Langaagea, ebiefly flrom the Greek Anthology. 
8to, 16«f ; or 4to, 4S$. 

WBLLINQTON*S (Tnn Dvn or) Character, Actions, and WriUngs. 

Bj JiTLBS Madbbl. Seeond Bditicn. 1«. M. 

Despatches daring his varions Campaigns. 

Compiled fhmi OAcial and other Anthentio Doenments. By Col. 
OUBWOOD, C.B. N9W Enlarged Editicn. 8 Vols. 8ro. 21 «. each. 

Selections from his Despatches and General 



Orders. 6to. 18«. 

Speeches in Parliament. Collected and Arranged 

with his sanetion. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42«. 

WILKIE*S (SiE Da Yin) Life, Joamais, Tonrs, and Critical Remarks 

on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allav 
CunnvoBAM. Portrait. 8 Vols. ■ 8vo. 42». 

WILKINSON'S (Sn J. G.) Popnlar Account of the Private Life, 

Manners, and Cdstoms of the Ancient Egyptians. New Edition, 
Revised and Condensed. With 600 Woodcnts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 
ISt. 

Dalmatia and Montenegro ; with a Joumej to 

Moetar in Hertzegorina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. S Vols.Svo. 42<. 

Handbook for Egypt.— Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 



andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Monnt Sinai, Ac. Map. Post Svo. l(w. 

- (G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia : with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. U. 6d. 

WOOD'S (Lteitt.) Yoyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
Biver Oxns, hy Kabol and BadakhAhan. Map. Svo. 14«. 

WORDSWOBTH'S (Rby. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 
Tour. Third EdUiim, Plates. Poet Svo. 8».6i. 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. lOfAfUttion, revised. 12mo. 3a. 6J. 

First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 
and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Seeond 
Edition, 12mo. 2$. 

WORNUM (Raz^h). a Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 

with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Ladt. 
Post Svo. 6».6d, 

YOUNG'S Pb. Thos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works, edited 
by Dean Pbagock and JoHx Lkftch. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 
Svo. ISf. each. 
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